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THE  VICTORIOUS  LIFE  (I.) . 

THE  REVEREND  W.  H.  GRIFFITH  THOMAS^  D.D. 

WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE^  TORONTO 

Everything  that  comes  from  Dr.  Warfield  deserves  the 
closest  attention;  and  as  one  of  his  very  many  debtors, 
who  has  learnt  to  value  what  he  writes,  even  though  it 
may  not  always  be  possible  to  accept  his  conclusions,  I 
have  naturally  read  with  care  his  articles  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Review  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  on  The 
Victorious  Life,  especially  because  of  my  connection  with 
the  Keswick  Movement  and  the  corresponding  Movement 
in  America,  and  also  because  of  Dr.  Warfield’s  criticism 
of  my  own  position.  I  hope  I  am  ready  to  listen  carefully 
to  all  criticism  and  also  to  correct  anything  wrong.  But 
I  now  desire  to  present  certain  considerations  suggested 
by  his  articles,  in  order  to  show  that  those  who  favor  in 
general  what  is  known  as  the  Keswick  Movement  are  not 
altogether  without  reasons  which  they  regard  as  adequate. 
It  must  also  be  added  that  they  do  not  believe  Dr.  War- 
field’s  interpretation  of  their  position  is  always  and  neces¬ 
sarily  the  true  one. 

I 

It  will  be  convenient  first  to  comment  on  certain  points 
raised  in  Dr.  Warfield’s  articles.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  deal  with  every  contention,  but  only  an  effort  to  con¬ 
sider  the  more  outstanding  of  his  criticisms.  For  con¬ 
venience  I  call  attention  to  the  pages  of  his  articles  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  quote  what  he  said.  The  references  are 
all  to  the  Princeton  Theological  Review. 

P.  321,  July,  1918.  The  opening  sentences  seem  to  im- 
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ply  that  those  who  favor  what  is  known  as  “  The  Victo¬ 
rious  Life  ”  “  ask  to  be  themselves  made  glorified  saints  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.”  I  have  never  heard  anything  of 
the  kind  set  forth;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  argument  of  the 
opening  page  of  Dr.  Warfield’s  first  article,  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  men  are  impatient  with  God’s  slow  processes 
and  “  demand  immediate  tangible  results,”  is  not  true  of 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  his  criticism.  It  is  said  that 
such  people  “themselves  cut  the  knot  and  boldly  declare 
complete  salvation  to  be  within  their  reach  at  their  option, 
or  already  grasped  and  enjoyed.”  I  would  submit  that 
Dr.  Warfield  is  all  unconsciously  conveying  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression,  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  like  this  is  held 
by  those  against  whom  he  writes.  Everything,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  complete  salva¬ 
tion.”  All  the  books  I  have  been  able  to  consult  on  this 
subject  maintain  that  salvation  is  threefold  (including, 
first,  deliverance  from  the  penalty,  then,  from  the  power, 
and,  last  of  all,  from  the  presence  of  sin),  and  that  sal¬ 
vation  cannot  possibly  be  “  complete  ”  until  the  third 
stage  has  been  reached,  which  will  never  be  experienced 
in  this  life.  I  would,  therefore,  urge  respectfully,  and  yet 
strongly,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  opponents  with  “ad-- 
justing  the  nature  of  complete  salvation  to  fit  their  pres¬ 
ent  attainments.” 

P.  322.  More  than  once  Dr..  Warfield  maintains  that  the 
modern  view  of  what  he  calls  “entire,  instantaneous  sanc¬ 
tification  ”  is  due  to  John  Wesley,  and  in  more  than  one 
place  Holiness  teaching  is  described  as  “  Wesleyan  doc¬ 
trine.”  But  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Warfield  is  either  accurate 
or  fair  in  attributing  all  “  Holiness  ”  teaching  to  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  view.  While  many  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  em¬ 
phasis  laid  on  Holiness  by  John  Wesley,  John  Fletcher, 
and  their  friends,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Keswick  Move¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  separate  from  the  Wesleyan  Movement, 
and  claims  the  right  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  state 
the  truth  of  Holiness  in  a  distinctly  differeht  way. 

P.  323.  Several  times  in  his  articles  Dr.  Warfield  has 
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called  attention  to  what  he  believes  to  be  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  Holiness  teaching,  in  the  separation  of  justifica¬ 
tion  and  sanctification,  which  are  said  to  be  “  divided  from 
one  another  as  two  separate  gifts  of  God.”  Now  while  it 
may  be  possible  for  Dr.  Warfield  to  quote  writers  to  this 
effect,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  no  essential  part 
of  the  Holiness  position.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard 
speakers  at  Keswick  and  elsewhere  insist  in  the  strongest 
way  that  justification  and  sanctification  are  to  be  regarded 
as  essentially  one  gift,  the  faith  which  accepts  justification 
as  an  act  issuing  in  an  attitude  of  faith  for  sanctification. 
Again  and  again  it  has  been  urged  that  in  the  normal 
Christian  life  the  soul  receives  at  the  outset  a  complete 
justification,  together  with  a  commencing  sanctification, 
and  both  of  these  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  But  while  this 
is  so,  may  it  not  be  said  that  a  man  can  enter  upon  the 
position  of  justification  without  fully  realizing  what  is 
involved  in  sanctification?  Let  me  quote  from  a  book  by 
a  Keswick  leader  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Dr.  Warfield 
has  not  noticed,  though  it  contains  some  of  the  soberest 
and  clearest  teaching.  I  refer  to  “  The  Law  of  Liberty  in 
the  Spiritual  Life”  by  the  Rev.  Evan  H.  Hopkins,  one  of 
the  earliest  members,  indeed  one  of  the  founders,  of  Kes¬ 
wick.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  calling  attention  to  the  exhortation 
in  Rom.  vi.  14  to  “yield  your  members  instruments  of 
righteousness,”  and  then  adds: — 

“  If  the  Apostle  had  felt  sure  that  these  Christians  at 
Rome  had,  immediately  on  their  conversion,  thus  .surren¬ 
dered  themselves  to  God,  would  he  have  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  now  to  press  upon  them  so  earnestly  this  definite  act 
of  consecration?  The  truth  is,  the  Apostle  does  not  as¬ 
sume  or  take  for  granted  that  all  those  Christian  converts 
were  really  walking  in  a  condition  of  practical  consecra¬ 
tion  to  God”  (p.  108). 

Does  not  this  aspect  represent  a  truth  which  is  experienced 
from  time  to  time  among  Christian  people? 

P.  323.  At  this  point  it  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  strict  definition  of  terms. 
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What  is  to  be  understood  by  Sanctification?  The  New 
Testament  teaches  a  twofold  aspect  of  it,  —  the  one  re¬ 
ferring  to  our  judicial  position,  and  the  other  to  our  spir¬ 
itual  condition.  In  Hebrews  the  term  “  sanctified  ”  is  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  whole  company  of  believers  and  is  almost 
equivalent  to  Justification  in  Romans.  It  seems  important 
to  recognize  this  primary  idea  of  Sanctification  as  mean¬ 
ing  “  separation,”  for  it  shows  that  in  this  respect  there 
is  no  difference  between  one  Christian  and  another,  the 
youngest  being  as  truly  sanctifiecl  as  the  oldest  (Heb.  x. 
10,  14).  A  careful  study  of  Hebrews  indicates  that  the 
terms  “  sanctified  ”  and  “  perfected  ”  describe  the  present 
judicial  position  of  every  believer  by  reason  of  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Then,  arising  out  of  this, 
comes  the  more  familiar  thought  of  Sanctification  as  a 
process,  the  judicial  position  being  realized  in  experience. 
And  so,  while  Justification  may  be  considered  to  refer  to 
a  position  which  leads  to  a  condition.  Sanctification  in¬ 
cludes  both  position  and  condition.  Justification  and 
Sanctification  are,  therefore,  complete  from  God’s  stand¬ 
point;  but  while  Justification  needs  immediate  and  com¬ 
plete  acceptance,  Sanctification  calls  also  for  thorough 
recognition,  followed  by  constant  realization. 

P.  327.  In  the  note  on  this  page  Dr.  Warfield  maintains 
that  Scripture  never  connects  Sanctification  directly  with 
Faith,  not  even  in  Acts  xxvi.  18.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
asked.  Why  may  not  Faith  in  this  passage  include  and 
cover  the  entire  process  of  salvation?  It  does  not  seem 
possible,  nor  even  easy,  to  exclude  “  sanctified  ”  from  it, 
especially  as  faith  is  a  principle  of  continuance  as  well  as 
commencement  (Gal.  ii.  20).  The  entire  thought  of  faith 
in  the  great  chapter,  Hebrews  xi.,  finds  its  emphasis  on  liv¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  Christian  life  from  first  to  last  is  “  a  life 
of  faith.”  For  these  reasons  I  would  contend  that  Dr. 
Bartlet  in  Hastings’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Warfield,  is  absolutely  correct. 

P.  328.  Dr.  Warfield  says  that  “  the  whole  sixth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Romans  was  written  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
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assert  and  demonstrate  that  Justification  and  Sanctifica* 
tion  are  indissolubly  bound  together;  that  we  cannot  have 
the  one  without  having  the  other.”  While  this  is,  of  course, 
true  from  the  standpoint  of  God’s  purpose  for  the  believer, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  Sanctification,  in  the  sense 
of  consecration,  followed  by  purification,  is  always  at  once 
realized  in  personal  experience.  There  is  no  desire  at  all 
to  “  wrest  these  two  things  apart  and  make  separate  gpfts 
of  grace  of  them.”  All  that  is  intended  is  that  there  should 
be  the  strongest  possible  emphasis  on  the  need  of  our 
experience  agreeing  with  our  acceptance.  Once  again, 
therefore,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  charge  of  separating 
Justification  and  Sanctification  is  no  essential  part  of  the 
position  criticized  by  Dr.  Warfield.  For  this  reason  I 
would  also  maintain  that  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  sep¬ 
arating  these  two  aspects  of  faith  and  life  and  “describ¬ 
ing  them  as  unrelated  operations”  (p.  591).  I  may  add 
that  I  entirely  agree,  and  so  would  all  who  take  the  same 
general  view  as  I  do,  with  the  quotation  made  by  Dr.  War- 
field  from  Professor  Livingston  (p.  329). 

I*.  329.  It  is  diflBcult  for  me  to  understand  the  criti¬ 
cism  made  by  Dr.  Warfield  of  the  Greek  word  katargeo  in 
Rom.  vi.  6 :  “  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  done  away.” 
He  says :  “  The  attempted  weakening  of  the  phrase  ‘  that 
the  body  of  sin  might  he  done  away^  by  resurrecting  the 
etymological  sense  of  the  Greek  word  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  bad.”  I  have 
always  had  the  impression  that  there  is  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  here,  and  elsewhere,  between  katargeo  and  apollumi, 
the  former  being  understood  to  mean  to  “  render  inopera¬ 
tive  ”  or  “  inert,”  as  distinct  from  “  annihilate.”  At  any 
rate,  it  is  used  of  our  Lord’s  dealing  with  Satan  in  Heb. 
ii.  14,  where  it  cannot  mean  “  annihilation.”  And  Dr.  War- 
field  allows  support  for  this  view  from  Sunday  and  Head- 
lam  on  Romans. 

P.  329.  With  regard  to  the  word  rendered  “  condemna¬ 
tion  ”  in  Rom.  viii.  1,  whether  Deissmann  is  right  or  wrong 
does  not  really  matter;  the  main  point  is  whether  the  idea 
of  “  condemnation  ”  is  to  be  limited  to  the  judicial  aspect. 
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or  whether  it  may  not  include  experimental  condemnation 
as  well.  Dr.  Warfield  evidently  favors  the  former,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  need  dismiss  as  impossible  the  other  view, 
especially  as  it  has  the  support  of  a  well-known  commen¬ 
tator  like  Lange,  who  remarks: — 

“  The  question  of  the  reference  to  justification  or  sanc¬ 
tification  must  affect  the  interpretation  of  condemnation, 
since  verse  2,  beginning  with  gar,  seems  to  introduce  a 
proof.  The  position  of  the  chapter  in  the  epistle,  as  well 
as  a  fair  exegesis  of  the  verses,  sustain  the  reference  to 
sanctification.  (Not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other, 
any  more  than  they  are  sundered  in  Christian  experience.) 
We  must  then  take  no  condemnation  in  a  wide  sense.” 

On  this  view  it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  to  include 
in  it  the  thought  of  “  disability  ”  to  which  Dr.  Warfield 
takes  such  exception.  Then,  too,  I  fancy  there  must  be 
something  of  emphasis  in  the  first  word  of  Rom.  iii.  1, 
ouden.  Godet  renders  and  expounds  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imply  “  no  sort  of  condemnation  ” ;  and  for  this  reason 
some  of  us  feel,  following  Lange  (and  Godet  himself),  that 
it  can  (and  ought  to)  have  a  wider  view  than  that  of  ju¬ 
dicial  condemnation. 

P.  335.  Dr.  Warfield  considers  that  “  the  most  fatal  de¬ 
fect  ”  in  this  Holiness  Movement  is  “  the  neglect  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  deliverance  for  the  corruption  of  man’s  heart.” 
I  confess  that  this  is  surprising  to  me,  for  I  have  always 
thought  that  what  is  sometimes  called  “  inborn  corrup¬ 
tion  ”  was  specifically  dealt  with  by  Holiness  teachers. 
What  they  say  about  it  is  that,  according  to  St.  Paul,  this 
corruption  of  man’s  heart  is  hostile  to  God  and  is  neither 
subject  to  God’s  law  nor  can  be  (Rom.  viii.  7).  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  teaching  is  given  that  the  Christian  is  to  reckon 
himself  dead  to  it  (Rom.  vi.  11),  although,  of  course,  it 
is  not  dead  in  itself,  nor  will  be  until  the  believer  is  de¬ 
livered  hereafter  from  the  presence  of  sin.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
in  the  book  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  has  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Sin  as  his  first  chapter  and  points  out  various  as¬ 
pects  of  it,  including  sin  as  an  offense  against  God,  as  a 
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ruling  principle,  as  a  moral  defilement,  as  a  spiritual  dis¬ 
ease,  as  an  acquired  habit,  and  as  an  indwelling  tendency, 
on  all  of  which  he  provides,  in  my  judgment,  clear,  strong, 
balanced,  and  Biblical  teaching. 

P.  337.  Dr.  Warfield  remarks  that  those  who  favor  the 
Holiness  Movement  “  teach  a  purely  external  salvation.  All 
that  they  provide  for  is  the  deliverance  from  the  external 
penalties  of  sin  and  from  the  necessity  of  actual  sinning.” 
I  cannot  think  this  is  either  true  or  fair,  because  salvation 
is  decidedly  internal  and  involves  much  more  than  “  ex¬ 
ternal  penalties.”  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  is  no 
present  or  immediate  “  deliverance  from  corruption,”  and 
it  is  also  accurate  to  say  that  “  the  heart  remains  corrupt.” 
I  should  have  thought  that  this  was  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  that  of  personal  experience.  At  any 
rate,  some  of  us  have  not  yet  observed  any  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  Christian  in 
regard  to  remaining  corruption,  which,  but  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  as  likely  to  start  up 
in  the  mature  saint  as  in  the  immature  believer.  Dr.  War- 
field  thinks  that  “  to  keep  a  sinner  remaining  a  sinner  free 
from  actually  sinning”  would  be  but  a  poor  salvation 
(p.  340).  But  it  may  be  asked  whether,  in  spite  of  the  crit¬ 
icism,  this  is,  after  all,  not  “  the  way  the  Holy  Spirit  oper¬ 
ates  in  saving  the  soul.”  As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  either  Scriptural  or  true  to  experience  to  say 
that  “  He  cures  us  precisely  by  curing  our  sinful  nature.” 
The  common  idea  known  as  “  a  change  of  heart  ”  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  stand  the  test  of  Scripture  in  the  light  of 
such  passages  as  John  iii.  6;  Rom.  viii.  7.  Then,  too,  Dr. 
Warfield  says  that  “  to  imagine  we  can  be  saved  from  the 
power  of  sin  without  the  eradication  of  the  corruption  in 
which  the  power  of  sin  has  its  seed  is  to  imagine  that  an 
evil  tree  can  be  compelled  to  bring  forth  good  fruit  ”  (p. 
341).  Here  again  I  fail  to  see  the  support  from  Scripture 
for  such  an  idea  of  “  eradication,”  which  is  almost  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  very  “  Methodist  doctrine  ”  which  Dr.  War- 
field  so  strenuously  opposes.  And  so  I  can  only  repeat 
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my  contention,  which  Dr.  Warfield  quotes,  that  in  the 
present  life  we  have  deliverance  from  the  guilt,  penalty, 
and  bondage  of  sin,  and  “  deliverance  hereafter  from  the 
very  presence  of  sin”  (p.  341).  This,  I  maintain,  is  the 
only  “  eradication  ”  which  can  be  found  in  Scripture. 

P.  340.  It  is  a  great  puzzle  to  me  to  read  these  words 
of  Dr.  Warfield^s :  “  He  cures  our  sinning  precisely  by 
curing  our  sinful  nature  ...  it  is,  in  other  words,  pre¬ 
cisely  by  eradicating  our  sinfulness  that  He  delivers  us 
from  sinning.”  I  cannot  see  how  this  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  plain  statement  of  the  Apostle  already  quoted: 
“  The  minding  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God,  for  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither,  indeed,  can  be.” 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  sinful  nature  actually  be¬ 
comes  good,  and  that  in  process  of  time  God  “  cures  our 
sinning  by  curing  our  sinful  nature”?  I  have  always 
thought  that  our  nature  in  itself  is  just  as  sinful  now  and 
to  the  end  of  life  as  it  was  when  we  were  converted,  and 
that  there  is  no  eradication  of  it,  or  even  improvement  of 
it  possible;  because,  if  only  circumstances  are  favorable, 
it  is  as  likely  to  burst  forth  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  of 
Christian  service  as  at  the  beginning. 

P.  342.  Dr.  Warfield  is  strongly  opposed  to  my  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  true  view  of  the  relation  of  the  believer 
to  his  sinful  nature  is  neither  suppression  nor  eradication, 
but  counteraction;  and  although  I  have  given  very  careful 
attention  to  his  argument,  I  am  afraid  I  still  maintain  the 
position  that  counteraction  is  the  best  way  of  expressing 
the  truth.  What  I  meant,  and  still  mean,  is  that  the  coun¬ 
teraction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  intended  to  be  a  more 
powerful  force  than  the  downward  tendency  of  sin.  And 
1  maintain  that  in  proportion  as  we  allow  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  rule  in  our  life  He  does  counteract  the  evil  principle 
that  remains  in  us.  This  thought  of  counteraction  is  no 
novel  idea  of  mine,  but  is  found  in  several  of  the  Keswick 
statements;  and  I  believe  it  represents  the  truth  of  those 
who  consider  that  the  thought  of  suppression  does  not  go 
far  enough,  while  the  idea  of  eradication  (immediate  or 
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gradual)  contradicts  both  Scripture  and  experience.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Mr.  Hopkins  more  than  once  calls  attention  to  this 
truth  as  that  which  expresses  what  Scripture  teaches  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  his  old  nature.  To 
use  one  of  his  illustrations :  “  When  a  light  is  introduced 
into  a  dark  chamber  the  darkness  instantly  disappears, 
but  the  tendency  to  darkness  remains;  and  the  room  can 
only  be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  illumination  by  the 
continual  counteraction  of  that  tendency”  (p.  29).  And 
so  I  would  say  without  hesitation  that,  if  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  permitted  to  “  operate  invariably  in  every  action  of  the 
Christian,”  it  would  be,  without  doubt,  impossible  for  the 
principle  of  sin  to  gain  a  victory.  Dr.  Warfield  main¬ 
tains  that  on  this  theory  of  counteraction  I  should  teach 
^‘not  that  Christians  need  not  sin,  but  that  they  cannot 
sin”  (p.  343).  But  what  I  maintain  is  that,  supported  by 
the  illustration  used  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  Christians  need  not 
sin,  and  if  they  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  “  operate  invari¬ 
ably  ”  they  will  not  sin.  ' 

P.  344.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  accept  the  view  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  cleansing  the  foundation  in  the  sense 
that  He  is  attacking  “  directly  the  hear+  out  of  which  the 
issues  of  life  flow.”  All  through  this  statement  Dr.  War- 
field  seems  to  me  to  imply  a  gradual  extirpation  of  the  evil 
nature;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  this  is  disproved  both  by 
Scripture  and  by  experience  of  everyday  life. 

P.  344.  Dr.  Warfield  maintains  that  this  difference  of 
standpoint  between  him  and  me  is  due  to  my  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  seventh  of  Romans,  which  he  says  “  depicts  for 
us  the  process  of  the  eradication  of  the  old  nature.”  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  see  this  in  that  chapter.  Here  again  I 
quote  from  Mr.  Hopkins: — 

“  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whilst  the  Apostle  in  those 
eleven  verses  (Rom.  vii.  14-24)  refers  to  himself,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  some  thirty  times,  he  does  not  there 
make  a  single  reference  either  to  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  reading  that  passage  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  Apostle  is  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  present 
exj>erience,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a  present  convic- 
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tion,  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the  two  natures  that  were 
then  and  there  present  within  him”  (p.  49). 

For  my  part  I  have  long  ceased  to  be  concerned  as  to 
whether  this  chapter  refers  to  a  believer  or  an  unconverted 
man;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  both 
sides  seems  a  reason  for  avoiding  the  question  altogether. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  certainly  is  difficult  to  think  of  the 
unconverted  expressing  his  delight  in  God’s  law  (ver.  22) ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  think  of 
a  believer  saying  that  he  is  “  carnal,  sold  under  sin  ”  (ver. 
14).  For  this  reason  I  favor  the  view  that  this  chapter 
is  concerned  with  the  man,  whatever  his  exact  spiritual 
position,  who  is  trying  to  be  holy  by  his  own  effort,  just 
as  in  chapter  iii.  the  man  is  trying  to  be  justified  by  his 
own  effort.  And  the  fact  that  in  this  chapter,  as  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  points  out,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  there  is  in  chapter  viii.,  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of 
what  Dr.  Warfield  quotes  from  my  book  that  there  is 
no  Divine  grace  in  that  chapter;  only  man’s  nature  strug¬ 
gling  to  be  good  and  holy  by  law.”  It  is  a  surprise  to  me 
that  Dr.  Warfield  can  see  in  it  “  Divine  grace  warring 
against  the  natural  evil  of  sin  ”  (p.  345) ;  for,  if  this  were 
the  case,  I  do  not  see  what  need  there  would  be  to  go  on 
to  chapter  viii.,  which,  according  to  my  view,  gives  the  nor¬ 
mal  life  of  the  Christian  as  possessed  by  Divine  grace  and 
dominated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  W.  P.  Mackay,  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergyman,  the  author  of  that  fine  book,  “  Grace 
and  Truth,”  puts  the  matter  thus: — 

“  How  does  the  Christian  grow  in  grace?  Does  his 
old  heart  get  better?  The  Spirit  of  God  in  John  teaches 
that  in  a  converted  man  there  is  a  new  fountain.  Many 
Christians  seem  to  think  that  all  we  get  at  conversion  is 
a  divinely  given  filter  to  the  old  fountain,  which  will  grad¬ 
ually  increase  in  its  power  until  it  renders  the  filthy  waters 
of  the  old  fountain  clean.  In  Gal.  v.  15-26  the  whole  i)oint 
is  stated.  Two  fountains  are  spoken  of  in  the  converted 
man,  sending  out  their  natural  streams.  The  streams  from 
the  old  fountain,  the  flesh,  are  given  in  the  19th  verse.  Are 
we  anywhere  taught  in  Scripture  that  this  evil  nature  is 
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refined,  is  purified?  Certainly,  indeed,  the  man,  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  purified,  is  cleansed,  made  more  holy,  is  morally 
sanctified;  but  it  is  in  altogether  another  way  than  by  try¬ 
ing  to  cure  what  is  ‘  incurably  wicked.’  The  streams  from 
the  new  fountain  —  the  Spirit  —  are  given  in  the  22nd 
verse;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Christian’s  holy  life  is 
walking  in  the  Spirit,  mortifying  the  ‘  members  which  are 
upon  the  earth’  (Col.  iii.  5),  keeping  them  in  their  place 
of  death,  ‘  not  fulfilling  the  lusts  of  the  fiesh.’  ” 

P.  346.  Dr.  Warfield  is  very  severe  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures  which  he  associates  both  with  “  the  Breth¬ 
ren  ”  and  with  the  Holiness  Movement.  And  yet,  in  my 
judgment,  the  question  is  not  settled  by  Dr.  Warfield’s 
criticisms,  because  there  is  much  in  Scripture  that  seems 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  two  elements,  whether  or  not 
we  call  them  “  natures,”  in  the  believer.  When  the  Apostle 
says,  “  If  any  man  is  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature  ”  (2  Cor. 
V.  17),  I  do  not  think  this  means  the  entire  removal  of  the 
old  nature  from  the  moment  of  conversion.  Nor  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  putting  away  the  old  man  and  putting  on  the 
new  (Eph.  iv.  22-24)  can  refer  to  anything  else  than  a 
twofold  attitude  which  concerns  the  entire  Christian  life. 
At  any  rate,  the  view  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  Holiness 
Movement,  as  Dr.  Warfield  himself  admits,  and  there  are 
also  thoroughly  good  Presbyterians  who  take  the  same 
line;  so  that  if  the  Holiness  people  err  they  err  in  good 
company,  and  they  certainly  find  themselves  supported  by 
a  number  of  passages  which,  on  Dr.  Warfield’s  view,  are 
inexplicable  (1  Cor.  iii.  3;  Gal.  iii.  3;  vi.  8;  Rom.  viii.  4-7). 

P.  347.  Dr.  Warfield  contends  that  the  teaching  against 
which  he  writes  involves  the  thought  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
“  is  only  at  our  disposal  and  everything  is,  after  all,  in  our 
own  control.”  And  he  evidently  objects  to  the  statement 
that  a  Christian  possessed  with  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God 
may  choose  to  walk  after  the  flesh.  I  should  have  thought 
this  latter  idea  was  too  obvious  for  denial,  not  only  in  the 
light  of  such  a  passage  as  Rom.  viii.  4-9,  but  also  as  illus¬ 
trated  by,  most  unfortunately,  very  many  a  Christian  ex¬ 
perience.  Even  on  Dr.  Warfield’s  own  showing  this  may 
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be  true,  for,  according  to  him,  a  Christian  can  describe 
himself  as  “carnal,  sold  under  sin”  (Rom.  vii.  14).  But 
it  is  not  accurate  to  charge  the  Holiness  Movement  with 
teaching  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  “  in  our  own  control.” 
This  gives  an  entirely  wrong  impression  and  tends  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  truth  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  and  through 
us,  according  to  our  faith  and  faithfulness. 

P.  352.  Dr.  Warfield  criticizes  Mr.  Trumbull  for  what 
he  calls  “  quietism  ”  and  he  also  speaks  of  “  Quietistic 
Perfectionism”  (p.  353).  In  reply  to  this  I  should  like 
to  quote  some  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Moule, 
spoken  at  the  last  Convention  at  Keswick: — 

“  So  the  power  of  peace  is  a  mighty  thing  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  and  for  forty-four  years  ‘  Keswick  ’  has  consist¬ 
ently  and  with  ever-renewed  emphasis  dwelt  upon  that 
side  of  the  Christian  life.  ‘  We  who  have  believed  do  enter 
into  rest,’  that  rest  at  the  centre  which  is  the  very  best  pos¬ 
sible  thing  for  action  at  the  circumference.  When  a  great 
wheel  is  well  geared  at  the  centre  it  can  run  its  swiftest 
round. 

“  But,  when  I  have  said  this,  I  come  back  to  my  text  and 
ask.  What  has  labour  to  do  with  this  rest?  What  has  tak¬ 
ing  pains  to  do  with  this  peace?  We  sang  a  beautiful  hymn 
at  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  Like  many  a  great  spiritual 
utterance,  it,  wisely  and  rightly,  as  our  Lord  and  Master 
Himself  often  did,  lays  the  whole  stress  upon  one  truth, 
one  side  of  truth,  leaving  the  thoughtful  believer  to  rec¬ 
ollect  connections.  That  hymn  seemed  almost  to  prompt 
the  question,  ‘  What  is  there  left  for  me  to  do  but  just  to 
trust  in  Christ?’  If  the  truth  of  that  hymn  is  taken  as 
the  whole  truth,  it  is  transparent  that  one  of  those  critics 
of  ‘  Keswick,’  of  whom  Mr.  Fullerton  so  helpfully  re¬ 
minded  us  last  night,  might  raise  a  valid  objection  to  it. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  such  friendly  critics  in  this  assem¬ 
bly,  as  many  a  one  has  been  who  has  ended  with  thanking 
God  for  ‘  Keswick.’  ( So  George  Macgregor  did.  He  came 
to  judge  us,  he  came  to  see  what  those  good  people  could 
say  that  a  well-trained  young  Scottish  theologian  did  not 
know  much  better  before.  And  he  went  away  with  a  vision 
of  God  which  made  his  life  the  wonderful  thing  it  was  to 
the  last  hour.)  But  critics  of  ‘  Keswick  ’  might  easily  say, 
if  we  struck  that  note  only,  and  touched  only  that  string: 
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‘What  is  there  more  for  you  to  do?  Is  this  life  really  so 
effortless,  so  careless?  Is  it  a  life  in  which  you  simply  get 
into  a  stream  and  swim  with  it,  and  let  it  take  you  on  for 
ever?  Is  that  all?’  No,  that  is  much,  but  it  is  not  all. 
Hallowing  and  keeping  grace  is  indeed  a  stream,  and  the 
stream  is  strong,  and  to  be  in  it  is  blessed.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  large  place  in  the  true  life  for  labour  and  for 
pains.  How  does  this  come  in?  Surely  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  that  we  can  use  the  trusted  Christ  only  when  we  are 
keeping  awake.  And  you  do  not  keep  awake  by  growing 
slack  in  your  habits,  in  your  devotions,  in  your  thinking, 
in  your  self-examining,  in  your  serving  and  loving;  you  do 
not  keep  awake  by  indolence  in  any  of  these  matters.  To 
take  God’s  means  that  we  may  keep  awake  needs  pains.” 

On  pages  362  and  363,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Dr.  War- 
field  reflects  seriously  on  what  he  calls  “  the  dogma  of  the 
inalienable  ability  of  the  human  will  to  do  at  an^^  time 
and  under  any  circumstances  precisely  what  in  its  un¬ 
motived  caprice  it  chances  to  turn  to.”  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  Holiness  doctrine  of  free 
will.  But  quite  apart  from  this,  I  would  submit  to  Dr. 
Warfield  that  there  is  more  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  what 
is  generally  called  the  freedom  of  the  will  than  he  is  appar¬ 
ently  ready  to  allow. 

He  charges  Mr.  Trumbull  with  a  “  Pelagianizing  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  will”  (p.  367;  see  also  pp.  371,  373).  Here 
again  I  am  convinced  Dr.  Warfield  has  failed  to  recognize 
the  element  of  truth,  even  in  what  he  calls  Pelagianism. 
While  no  one  for  an  instant  would  wish  to  set  aside  or 
underemphasize  grace,  it  is  equally  true,  that,  though 
grace  cannot  be  commanded,  it  can,  unfortunately,  be  hin¬ 
dered;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  this  solemn  thought  finds 
no  adequate  recognition  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Warfield. 

In  more  than  one  place  Dr.  Warfield  is  very  severe  on 
Methodism.  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  this  in  detail. 
But  I  will  make  bold  to  say  (in  spite  of  my  Anglican  Au- 
gustinianism)  that  no  system  could  live  which  did  not 
possess  and  emphasize  some  aspect  of  truth.  In  the  light 
of  what  is  known  of  men  like  John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley, 
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Fletcher  of  Madeley,  and  many  more,  it  seems  imperative 
to  inquire  what  there  was  in  their  teaching  that  repre¬ 
sented  elements  of  New  Testament  truth  and  how,  more¬ 
over,  it  is  that  Methodism  has  become  such  a  power  at  the 
present  time. 

P.  364.  Dr.  Warfield  speaks  of  “our  wills  being  the 
expression  of  our  hearts  continually  more  and  more  dying 
to  sin.”  This  expression  strikes  me  as  curious;  for,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  every  reference  to  our  be¬ 
ing  “dead”  or  “crucified”  is  in  the  past  tense  and  im¬ 
plies  a  definite  and  complete  action,  which  necessarily 
rules  out  the  idea  of  “  more  and  more  dying,”  whatever 
that  may  mean.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  say,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  “  ye  died  .  .  .  put 
to  death  therefore”  (Col.  iii.  3-5).  As  Godet  well  puts 
it,  Christian  Holiness  is  fundamentally  different  from  all 
pagan  ethics.  Paganism  says,  “  Become  what  you  ought 
to  be  ” ;  Christianity  says,  “  Become  what  you  are.” 

There  is,  of  course,  constant  danger  of  disproportion  in 
the  statement  of  this  truth;  but  so  there  is  in  everything 
else.  Even  Predestination,  as  taught  at  Princeton,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  easily  be  exaggerated  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  the  liuman  element  altogether.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  such  perils,  the  old  saying  is  just  as  true  as  ever,  that 
“  abuse  does  not  take  away  use.” 

In  regard  to  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  which 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  death  of  Christ  rather  than  in  any 
process  of  sanctification  wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit,  Dr. 
Chalmers  has  a  word  which  seems  to  me  to  express  essen¬ 
tial  truth: — 

“  The  man  who  —  riveting  all  his  confidence  in  the  death 
of  Christ  —  has  become  partaker  of  all  its  immunities  and 
of  all  its  holy  infiuences,  will  not  only  find  peace  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  but  protection  from  its  tyranny.  This  faith 
will  not  only  be  to  him  a  barrier  from  the  abyss  of  its 
coming  vengeance,  but  it  will  be  to  him  a  panoply  of  de¬ 
fence  against  its  present  ascendency  over  his  soul.  The 
sure  way  to  put  Satan  to  flight  is  to  resist  him,  steadfast 
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in  this  faith,  which  will  be  to  him  who  exercises  it  a  shield 
to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary. 

“We  are  aware  of  charges  of  being  strange,  and  mys¬ 
tical,  and  imaginary,  to  which  this  representation,  how¬ 
ever  scriptural  it  may  be,  exposes  us.  But  we  ask,  on  the 
one  hand,  those  who  have  often  been  defeated  by  the  power 
of  temptation  —  whether  they  ever  recollect,  in  a  single 
instance,  that  the  death  of  Christ,  believed  and  regarded 
and  made  use  of  in  the  way  now  explained,  was  a  weapon 
put  forth  in  the  contest  with  sin?  And  we  ask,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  made  use  of  this  weapon, 
whether  it  ever  failed  them  in  their  honest  and  faithful 
attempts  to  resist  the  instigations  of  evil? 

“  We  apprehend  that  the  testimonies  of  both  will  stamp 
an  experimental  as  well  as  a  Scriptural  soundness  upon 
the  affirmation  of  my  text  that  he  who  by  faith  in  the 
death  of  Christ  is  freed  from  the  con<lemnation  of  sin,  has 
also  an  instrument  in  his  ])ossession  which  has  only  to  be 
plied  and  kept  in  habitual  exercise,  that  he  may  habitually 
be  free  from  its  power”  (Romans,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90 f.). 

P.  369.  In  the  footnote.  Dr.  Warfield  maintains  that 
Mr.  Trumbull  and  I  differ  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
God’s  grace  at  the  time  of  sleep,  and  he  characterizes  this 
difference  as  two  doctrines  “which  stand  apart,  as  far 
apart  as  darkness  and  light;  they  are  polar  in  their  an¬ 
tithesis.”  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  of  this.  My  own  im¬ 
pression  is  that  Mr.  Trumbull  and  I  were  discussing  the 
question  of  sleep  in  relation  to  grace  in  two  different  con¬ 
nections,  and,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Trumbull 
would  not  for  an  instant  deny  what  Dr.  Warfield  quotes 
me  as  saying,  while  the  essential  truth  of  Mr.  Trumbull’s 
contention  that  “  Christ  forces  no  spiritual  blessing  upon 
a  person  ”  is  certainly  true  in  its  proper  place. 

Dr.  Warfield  more  than  once  indicates  his  strong  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  distinction  between  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious  sins.  But  once  more  I  imagine  there  must  be  some 
misunderstanding  of  the  position  of  the  Holiness  Move¬ 
ment.  When,  for  instance,  the  old  Church  Hymn,  the  “  Te 
Deum,”  says,  “  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day 
without  sin,”  there  seems  to  be  a  clear  suggestion  of  this 
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distinction,  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  author,  or  au¬ 
thors,  of  the  “  Te  Deum  ”  ever  meant  to  imply  the  entire 
extirpation  or  even  the  gradual  eradication  of  the  sinful 
nature.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  thought  of  deliverance  from 
sinning  is  much  earlier  than  the  modern  Holiness  Move¬ 
ment.  In  the  same  way  when  the  English  Prayer  Book 
prays  that  “this  day  we  fall  into  no  sin,”  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Reformers  had  any  thought  of  the  entire 
removal  of  the  evil  principle,  but  only  that  the  soul  might 
be  kept  from  conscious  wrong.  Dr.  Warfield  well  knows 
that  in  the  Jewish  economy  there  was  a  provision  for  sins 
of  ignorance,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  natural  to 
suppose  that  there  was  some  corresponding  provision  in 
the  great  anti-typal  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  sins  which  God 
could  see,  though  they  are  for  a  time,  it  may  be  a  long 
time,  hidden  from  the  consciousness  of  the  believer. 

On  p.  599  (October,  1918),  Dr.  Warfield  states  what  will 
be  perfectly  astonishing  to  many  who  are  associatetl  with 
this  Movement,  that  “  the  Christianas  sinning  is  made 
merely  auxiliary  and  contributory  to  his  holiness  ...  in 
the  most  literal  sense  the  Christian’s  sins  become  step¬ 
ping-stones  to  higher  things.”  All  that  I  can  say  is  that 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  surprising  statement 
in  any  of  the  books  on  Holiness  which  it  has  been  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  read.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  make  the  en¬ 
tire  Movement  responsible  for  the  utterances  of  certain 
individuals,  unless  it  can  be  proved  (as  it  cannot)  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Movement,  as  a  whole,  indorse  these  par¬ 
ticular  views. 

P.  39  (January,  1919),  Dr.  Warfield  is  much  concerned 
about  what  he  calls  “  Perfectionism,”  and  he  maintains  that 
every  advocate  of  the  Holiness  Movement  teaches  perfec¬ 
tionism  in  some  form ;  “  the  immediate  attainment  of  sanc¬ 
tification  and  perfectionism  are  convertible  terms.”  Let 
us  not  be  afraid  to  face  this  question  of  perfectionism  and 
inquire  what  it  really  means.  On  this  point  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  an  address  at  Keswick,  delivered 
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last  year  by  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Fullerton,  one  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society: — 

“  The  first  thing  is,  that  ‘  Keswick  ’  'stands  for  perfec¬ 
tionism.  I  have  heard  that  scores  of  times,  and  so  have 
you  —  and  it  does.  But  it  does  not  stand  for  the  sort  of 
perfectionism  that  the  critic  has  in  his  mind.  The  word  per¬ 
fect  is  a  maligned  word.  There  are  two  words  in  the  Bible 
translated  ‘  perfect,’  but  neither  of  them  means  sinless¬ 
ness.  The  one  means  equipment  and  adjustment,  and  the 
other  full  growth;  and  adjustment  is  in  order  to  full 
growth.  But  that  does  not  mean  any  sinless  perfection 
in  the  flesh.  That  doctrine  has  never  been  taught  at  Kes¬ 
wick,  and,  please  God,  it  never  will  be.  Yet  the  blessing  that 
comes  to  men  and  women,  when  fully  adjusted  to  Jesus 
Christ,  is  so  great  and  vital  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
sometimes  people  are  apt  to  think  they  have  reached  the 
end  of  their  struggle  with  sin.  But  the  Word  of  God  does 
not  teach  us,  and  the  message  of  ‘Keswick’  is  not,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  sin,  but  that  we  are  able  not  to  sin. 
Have  you  caught  that?  It  is  not  that  we  are  not  able  to 
sin,  but  it  is  that  we  are  able  not  to  sin,  if  we  keep  trust¬ 
ing  the  power  that  is  placed  at  our  disposal.” 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but  somehow  or  other  many 
of  the  assertions  made  by  Dr.  Warfield  concerning  the 
Holiness  Movement  would  not  be  recognized  by  most  of 
the  leading  teachers.  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
stated.  Dr.  Warfield  actually  makes  out  a  clergyman  to 
mean  that  “  nevertheless  he  falls  whenever  he  wishes  to 
and  Christ  does  not  keep  him  from  doing  so  ”  (p.  59).  This 
is  most  unfair  to  the  one  who  is  thus  quoted,  for,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  is  nothing  in  the  extract  to  warrant  such 
a  conclusion.  Dr.  Warfield  objects  to  the  idea  that  when 
a  man’s  trust  fails  Christ’s  keeping  fails.  But  surely  some 
place  must  be  found  in  the  believer’s  life  for  his  own  at¬ 
titude  of  faithfulness.  And  if  a  man  fails  to  trust  he  is 
certainly  liable  thus  far  to  fall,  notwithstanding  Christ’s 
readiness  and  ability.  It  is,  of  course,  the  old  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  and  does  nbt 
in  any  way  involve  eternal  salvation,  but  only  the  keeping 
of  the  believer’s  life.  It  is,  therefore,  true  to  say  that  the 
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believer  needs  both  Christ’s  keeping  and  his  own  trusting 
if  he  is  to  live  aright. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Warfield’s  strictures,  especially  the  error,  as  it  certainly 
is,  of  describing  the  Movement  as  involving  “  a  fatally  ex¬ 
ternalizing  movement  of  thought  ”  and  “  with  it  a  ruinous 
underestimate  of  the  baneful  power  of  sin.”  In  the  light 
of  the  chapter  on  Sin  from  Mr.  Hopkins’s  book,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  such  statements  could  be  made.  It 
is  manifestly  incorrect  to  say  that  “nothing  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  sinning  but  deliberate  sinning,”  and  that  “  ignor¬ 
ance  ”  or  “  inadvertence  was  made  the  matter  of  Holiness  ” 
(p.  81).  It  only  needs  to  be  said  that  such  statements 
would  be  met  by  the  most  earnest  and  intense  denial  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  most  closely  associated  with  the 
Movement.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  Dr.  Warfield’s 
contention  that  the  “  Movement  naturally  fostered  a  thin 
religious  life.  The  deep  things  are  not  for  it”  (p.  82).  If 
he  would  go  some  time  to  the  Keswick  Convention,  he 
would,  I  think,  soon  be  disabused  of  this  idea  of  “  a  thin 
religious  life,”  for  Keswick  has  proved  again  and  again 
its  association  with  “  the  deep  things.” 

I  will  only  call  attention  to  one  more  of  Dr.  Warfield’s 
serious  and,  as  I  maintain,  inaccurate  contentions,  when 
he  speaks  of  a  little  book  by  Mr.  McConkey  as  “Arminian.” 
This  is  a  book  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  R.  E.  Speer  as  the  best  he  has  ever  read  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  many  more  feel  the  same  and  are  deeply  grateful 
to  Mr.  McConkey  for  what  he  has  taught  them  on  this  great 
topic.  Even  Dr.  Warfield  admits  that  “  in  spite  of  his 
fundamental  Arminianism  Mr.  McConkey  believes  inT*er- 
severance.”  But  it  may  be  respectfully  questioned  whether 
Dr.  Warfield  is  not  a  little  too  apt  to  see  Arminianism  and 
Pelagianism  and  free  wdll  (in  the  wrong  sense)  where  they 
do  not  really  exist.  Truth  has  more  sides  than  Dr.  War- 
field’s  articles  would  seem  to  indicate. 
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II 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  more  important  points  on 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Dr.  Warfield  has  either  misun¬ 
derstood  or  else  misstated  the  position  of  those  whom  he 
criticizes.  It  is  now  time  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
general  features  connected  with  the  Keswick  Movement 
which  comes  under  Dr.  Warfield’s  severe  condemnation. 
First  of  all,  let  me  say  that,  while  the  modern  Holiness 
Movement  came  to  England  very  largely,  if  not  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  through  Mr.  R.  Pearsall  Smith,  yet  it  is  inaccurate 
and  unfair  to  charge  all  the  Holiness  teachers  with  any  er¬ 
rors  or  excesses  which  may  seem  to  Dr.  Warfield  inexplica¬ 
bly  bound  up  with  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith’s  position.  Some  of 
us  know  a  little  more  than  Dr.  Warfield  suggests,  perhaps 
more  than  he  actually  knows,  about  the  personal  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  early  days  of  the  Movement. 
There  seems  practically  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  was  one 
of  serious  indiscretion  rather  than  of  definite  wrong-doing. 
But  the  fact  that  the  leader  was  thus  set  aside,  and  that 
the  Movement  has  gone  on  from  strength  to  strength  until 
the  present  day,  is  to  many  of  us  a  clear  proof  that  it  was 
not  of  man  but  of  God.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Pearsall 
Smith  himself,  it  may  perhaps  be  permissible  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  letter  which  quite  recently  appeared  in  the 
English  paper.  The  Life  of  Faith : — 

“  It  was  R.  I’earsall  Smith  to  whom,  under  God,  so  many 
owe  a  great  deliverance  from  sin’s  dominion.  Humanly 
speaking,  but  for  him  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
Conventions,  beginning  with  that  at  Oxford,  extending  to 
Brighton,  and  spreading  all  over  the  kingdom,  of  which 
the  Conventions  at  Keswick  are  best  known,  as  they  have 
a  world-wide  influence.  I  have  lately  been  re-reading  his 
book,  ‘W’^alk  in  the  Light,’  with  much  pleasure,  and  my 
feeling  is  that  a  new  edition  of  this  work  should  be  brought 
out,  as  I  think  many  would  find  help  and  profit  therefrom. 
I  quote  a  sentence  from  the  Preface  which,  I  think,  will 
prove  how  free  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  really  was  from  the 
errors  attributed  by  some  people  to  him.  ‘  Though  we  have 
not  an  absolute,  unconditional  sinlessness,  it  is  an  incal¬ 
culable  blessing  and  strength  to  the  believer  to  have  a 
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happy  heart  free  from  all  knowu  sin;  a  heart  now  able 
to  accept  the  consciousness  that  Christ  does  indeed  cleanse 
“  from  all  ”  sin,  and  dwell  in  the  purified  temple  of  the 
being.  To  this  faith  brought  us;  in  this  faith  keeps  us.  A 
lapse  of  faith  would  restore  our  old  condition  of  conscious 
inward  evil  and  outward  trespass’  (p.  8).  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  one  of  his  expressions,  ‘  But  the  blood  still  cleanses, 
the  bread  from  heaven  still  sustains,  and  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  still  gives  victory.’  I  feel  that  many 
thousands  who  have  been  definitely  helped  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  little  know  how  much 
they  owe  to  ‘  R.  P.  S.’  for  the  life  more  abundant  that  they 
enjoy.” 

This  will  show  at  least  something  of  what  many  feel  in 
regard  to  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith.  But  leaving 
him  entirely  on  one  side,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  book  which  Dr.  Warfield  does  not  seem  to  know,  though 
it  represents  Keswick  as  perhaps  no  other  volume  does  or 
can.  It  is  called  “  The  Keswick  Convention :  Its  Message, 
Its  Method,  and  Its  Men.”  It  was  published  several  years 
ago  and  consists  of  about  twenty  chapters,  contributed  by 
various  men  of  the  Keswick  platform ;  and  all  who  wish  to 
know  what  the  Movement  means  should  give  their  careful 
attention  to  this  book.  It  is  only  possible  for  me  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  those  aspects  of  the  Movement  which 
are  perhaps  not  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  founder  of  the  Keswick  Convention  was  Canon  Har- 
ford-Battersby,  Vicar  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Keswick,  Cum¬ 
berland,  who  received  such  a  spiritual  blessing  from  the 
Oxford  Conference  of  1874  that  on  his  return  home  he 
started  a  Conference  in  his  own  parish  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  great  world-wide  Movement  of  to-day.  Canon 
Harford-Battersby  was  a  loyal  Evangelical  clergyman  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  on  his  return  home  he  was 
asked  what  he  had  learnt  that  was  new  at  that  gathering. 
He  replied :  “  I  learnt  the  difference  between  a  struggling 
and  a  resting  faith.” 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  at  Keswick  quite  a 
number  of  Scottish  Presbyterians,  like  Dr.  Elder  Cum- 
ming  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  John  Smith  and  Dr.  George  Wilson 
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of  Edinburgh,  and  several  more.  Nothing  in  its  way  is 
more  impressive  than  the  experience  of  these  Scottish 
brethren  who,  with  their  strong,  intellectual,  Calvinistic 
Presbyterianism,  found  in  the  Keswick  teaching  just  that 
element  of  spiritual  glow  and  experience  which  gave  force 
and  freshness  to  their  rich  theological  equipment.  Those 
who  knew  some  of  these  men  before  going  to  Keswick,  and 
their  life  and  ministry  afterwards,  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  reality  of  the  change;  and,  as  Dr.  Warfield  knows,  they 
were  about  as  far  removed  from  what  he  would  call  Ar- 
minianism  as  anyone  could  be. 

On  one  occasion  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar  was  prevailed  upon 
to  listen  to  an  address  on  Christian  Holiness  from  the  Rev. 
Evan  Hopkins,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made. 
It  was  known  that  Dr.  Bonar  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Keswick  view,  and  after  the  address  he  said  to  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  :  “  I  agree  with  all  that  you  have  said,  but  it  is  lop¬ 
sided  truth;  what  is  wanted  is  all-round  truth.”  To  which 
Mr.  Hopkins  replied :  “  This  is  true,  because  we  have  to 
do  with  lop-sided  Christians,  but,  when  we  have  got  them 
back  into  the  centre,  we  give  them  all-round  truth.” 

Only  last  year  a  missionary  from  Africa,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  Convention,  gave  this  impression: — 

“  Keswick  makes  no  claims  to  be  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is 
only  the  means  by  which  men  are  helped  into  closer  touch 
with  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  encouraged  to  claim 
that  power  for  every  need  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  idea  of 
Christ  trusted  fully  —  yea,  more,  used  fully  —  that  day  by 
day  we  may  be  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that 
loved  us.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  surrendered  life,  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Christ  in  order  that  Christ  may  empower  it 
and  use  it  more  fully  and  fruitfully  in  His  service;  it  is 
the  teaching  of  efficiency  in  the  highest  sense,  and  for  the 
highest  ends.” 

This  is  how  Mr.  Hopkins  puts  the  truth  which  is  taught 
at  Keswick: — 

“  First,  we  would  say  we  believe  it  is  the  distinct  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Scripture  that  we  can  never  in  this  life  say 
we  have  no  sin. 
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“  We  accept  those  words  of  1  John  i.  8  as  referring  to 
believers,  to  Christians  even  in  the  highest  stages  of  the 
Divine  life.  The  Apostle,  we  believe,  included  himself  in 
that  statement :  *  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  our¬ 
selves.’ 

“And  yet,  while  this  is  true,  the  Scripture  teaches  with 
equal  clearness  that  we  may  walk  with  a  conscience  void 
of  offence.  We  may  know,  and  ought  to  know,  what  it  is 
to  be  ‘  cleansed  from  all  unrighteousness.’  We  may,  and 
ought  to  be  living,  in  the  realization  of  that  condition 
which  our  Lord  intended  when  He  pronounced  that  Beati¬ 
tude,  ‘  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see 
God.’  ” 

In  order  to  make  this  as  clear  as  possible,  I  must  again 
use  Mr.  Hopkins,  who,  in  one  of  his  booklets,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“  Does  anyone  ask,  ‘  What  have  you  lately  received 
which  you  did  not  possess  before?  ’  I  answer,  as  to  my 
standing  in  Christ  nothing;  as  to  doctrine  nothing.  But 
I  have  been  made  to  see  that  Christ  can  as  fully  meet  my 
need  as  to  walk  as  He  has  as  to  standing;  that  He  is  as 
truly  my  Sanctification  as  He  is  my  Righteousness.” 

Another  testimony  to  Keswick  has  just  apeared  in  an 
English  paper  from  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield,  a  well-known  Lon¬ 
don  Doctor,  who  belongs  to  the  “  Brethren  ” : — 

“A  want  of  balance  in  the  spiritual  mind  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  result  of  a  want  of  balance  of  truth  or  of  dis¬ 
torted  or  one-sided  views.  Another  point  may  be  noted, 
and  that  is  that  the  higher  the  spiritual  life  the  more 
closely  should  its  essential  sanity  and  reasonableness  be 
safeguarded.  Otherwise,  we  get  the  disastrous  product  of 
cranks  and  faddists  instead  of  spiritual  Christians.  Kes¬ 
wick,  as  a  leading  school  of  higher  spiritual  life,  most  for¬ 
tunately  is  keenly  alive  to  this.  Their  teaching  is  twofold, 
and  the  second  half  preserves  Christian  sanity.  ‘  First  of 
all,’  they  say,  ‘  we  have  to  make  natural  men  into  spiritual ; 
and  then  spiritual  men  into  natural/  It  is  thus  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  maintained.  No  one  can  carefully  read  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  without  being  immensely  struck  with  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  anxiety  and  care  to  maintain  spiritual  health  in  this 
respect.” 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 
PRE-  AND  P08T-MILLENARIANS 


PROFESSOR  DAVID  A.  MCCLBNAHAN^  D.D. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

What  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  a  premil- 
lenarian  and  a  postmillenarian  ? 

1.  It  is  not  that  there  is  to  be  a  second  advent.  Both 
premillenarians  and  postmillenarians  believe  in  a  second 
advent.  We  differ  as  to  the  purpose  of  that  advent,  but 
not  as  to  the  fact  of  it. 

2.  It  is  not  that  we  are  to  be  watchful  for  our  Lord’s 
coming.  Both  believe  that  we  should  be.  We  differ  as  to 
the  meaning  of  watching,  but  not  as  to  the  fact  of  it. 

3.  It  is  not  as  to  whether  Christ  will  have  a  kingdom, 
and  that  the  saints  will  share  with  Him  in  that  reign.  We 
both  believe  that.  We  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  but  not  as  to  the  fact  of  it. 

4.  It  is  not  even  that  the  saints  are  to  reign  with  Christ 
on  this  earth.  Many  people  believe  that  heaven  is  to  be 
on  this  earth  after  it  is  rejuvenated,  redeemed,  and  glori¬ 
fied,  who  hold  nothing  in  common  with  premillenarians. 
Thousands  have  believed  this,  and  thousands  still  believe 
this  who  are  not  premillenarians. 

5.  It  is  not  that  there  is  to  be  a  period  at  the  end 
of  this  world  when  righteousness  will  be  absolutely  tri¬ 
umphant.  Neither  premillenarians  nor  postmillenarians 
believe  this.  A  premillenarian  believes  that,  even  after 
Christ  reigns  a  thousand  years  upon  this  earth,  there 
will  still  be  much  evil  in  the  world  for  Satan  to  work 
on  when  he  is  loosed  by  Christ,  and  that  there  will  follow 
the  awful  period  of  the  final  apostasy.  A  postmillenarian 
believes  that  the  world  will  be  Christianized  by  the  infiu- 
ences  of  the  gospel  before  the  Second  Advent ;  but  that 
there  will  still  be  much  evil  in  the  world  to  be  separated 
from  the  good  when  Christ  comes.  A  premillenarian  does 
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not  know  how  fully  the  world  will  be  Christianized  by  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ,  although  he  has  all  those  hun¬ 
dreds  of  texts  of  Scripture  which  foretell  the  golden  age. 
A  postmillenarian  does  not  know  how  fully  the  world  will 
be  Christianized  by  the  teaching  of  the  gospel,  although 
he  has  all  those  same  hundreds  of  texts  of  Scripture  which 
foretell  the  golden  age. 

6.  It  is  not  as  to  whether  there  will  be  one  resurrection 
or  two  resurrections  a  thousand  years  apart,  although  this 
is  an  important  difference  between  the  two  schools  of 
thought.  Premillenarians  base  their  belief  in  two  resur¬ 
rections  on  one  Scripture  text,  and  that  text  found  in  the 
most  symbolical  book  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  most  sym¬ 
bolical  section  of  the  book.  Postmillenarians  base  their 
belief  in  one  resurrection  on  scores  of  plain  texts  in  all 
of  which  the  resurrections  of  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  are  represented  as  occurring  at  the  end  of  the 
world  and  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

TWO  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFERENCES 

There  are  two  fundamental  differences  between  premil- 
lenarianism  and  postmillenarianism.  The  one  is  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  kingdom,  whether  it  is  carnal  or  whether  it 
is  spiritual;  and  the  other  is  as  to  the  power  and  purpose 
of  the  gospel  in  connection  with  that  kingdom. 

1.  Premillenarians  believe  that  Christ  is  coming  back 
to  this  earth  to  set  up  the  old  Jewish  kingdom  and  to  rule 
over  it.  Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  world.  The 
Jews  are  to  be  the  foremost  people  in  the  world ;  all  other 
Christians  are  to  be  simply  adopted  citizens,  and  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  lower  place  than  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  nation  will 
have  a  priestly  function  not  accorded  to  other  Christian 
people;  they  will  be  the  Lord’s  special  agents  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world;  they  will  have  a  preeminent 
work  to  do  over  and  above  the  ordinary  citizen;  and  this 
preeminence  will  continue  through  the  thousand  years 
which  they  believe  Christ  will  reign  on  the  Jewish  throne; 
and  the  Jewish  convert  will  hold  a  higher  place  in  privi- 
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lege  and  service  than  the  privilege  and  service  of  the 
American  or  European  Christian  who  is  not.  a  descendant 
of  Abraham.  They  believe  that  in  this  carnal  Jewish  state 
the  old  Jewish  worship  will  be  established  and  maintained 
under  the  direction  of  Christ  the  reigning  king. 

In  “The  Prophetic  Studies  of  the  International  Pro¬ 
phetic  Conference  held  in  Chicago  in  1886,”  the  late  Dr. 
Nathaniel  West  said,  as  recorded  on  pages  122  and  123: 
“  First,  middle,  and  last,  ‘  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,*  emi¬ 
nent  in  each  epoch-making  node  of  evolution  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  .  .  .They  alone  of  all  nations  are  charged  with 
this  mission  to  the  world.** 

In  the  Premillennial  Prophetic  Conference  held  in 
Chicago  in  1914,  Rev.  A.  C.  Gaebelein  said,  as  found  on 
page  187  of  “  The  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Christ  ** :  “All 
nations  are  yet  to  know  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  but 
world-conversion  is  possible  only  after  Israel  is  converted. 
Through  Israel  all  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  blessed.” 
On  page  195  he  says :  “  There  is  no  such  thing  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  time  as  saving  the  masses  or  converting  the  world.  The 
masses  will  be  saved  and  the  world  converted  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Jews.** 

The  Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Haldeman,  a  prominent  writer  on 
the  premillennial  side,  says  in  his  book  “  The  Coming  of 
Christ  ** :  “  To  them  [Premillenarians]  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles  are  as  far  apart  in  the  dealings  of  God  and  the 
blessings  which  shall  come  to  each  from  Him,  as  the  throne 
of  God  is  distant  from  His  footstool**  (p.  14). 

Postmillenarians  believe  that  when  Christ  came  the  first 
time  He  did  away  with  all  differences  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  They  believe  that  Paul  was  representing  his 
Lord  when  he  said :  “  There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek 
.  .  .  for  ye  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  ye  are 
Christ*s,  then  are  ye  Abraham’s  seed,  heirs  according  to 
promise.” 

That  premillenarians  believe  that  in  this  Jewish  state 
the  old  Jewish  sacrifices  (the  burnt  offerings,  peace  offer¬ 
ings,  sin  offerings,  etc.)  will  be  reestablished,  and  the  old 
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Jewish  feasts  (the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  etc.), 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  seems  scarcely  believable  that 
good  Christian  men  and  women  will  accept  and  hold  to  a 
system  of  interpretation  that  compels  them  to  believe  that 
the  Church,  under  Christ’s  own  leadership,  will  go  back 
to  what  Paul  calls  the  carnal  ordinances  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  dispensation;  but  so  it  is.  They  base  these  views 
on  their  interpretation  of  such  passages  as  Ezek.  xliii.- 
xlv.  and  other  prophecies.  The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan,  in  his  book  “  God’s  Method  with  Man,”  has  a  chart  in 
which  he  represents  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  a  red  line.  At  the  point  in  his  chart  where  he  repre¬ 
sents  Christ  as  coming  for  the  resurrection  of  the  saints, 
he  makes  this  red  line  reappear,  and  extend  through  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  a  thousand  years,  during  which  he  believes  that 
Christ  will  reign  on  a  literal  throne  in  Jerusalem;  yes, 
and  to  extend  through  both  the  rapture  period  and  the 
final  apostasy  period.  Dr.  Morgan  then  explains  that  this 
red  line  represents  the  sacrifices. 

George  Dickison,  in  his  book  “  The  Second  Advent  ” 
(1913),  says:  “Another  striking  feature  of  the  millennium, 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  Christian  dispen¬ 
sation,  will  be  that  of  a  sacrificial  service  and  priesthood 
which  is  to  be  established,  such  as  was  in  Israelitish  times. 
.  .  .  The  sacrificial  system  which  will  have  to  be  observed 
during  the  millennium  (see  Ezek.  xlvi.  4,  15,  20),  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  may  take  the  place  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  it  is  ob¬ 
served  in  the  present  dispensation”  (p.  153). 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Riley,  D.D.,  who  read  two  papers  be¬ 
fore  the  Premillennial  Conference  held  in  Chicago  in  1914, 
in  his  book  “  The  Evolution  of  the  Kingdom,”  argues  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  sacrifices.  He  says :  “  Might  it 
not  be,  that  with  the  symbolic  ordinances  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  reinstituted  in  the  millennium,  the  Jews  themselves 
would  be  put  in  a  place  of  peculiar  power,  as  evangelists, 
in  presenting  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  be  found  in  Christ  in  the  New?  Is  truth  any  the  less 
spiritual  when  it  becomes  incarnate?”  (p.  48). 
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David  D.  Rutledge,  in  his  800-page  book,  “  Christ,  Anti- 
Christ,  and  Millennium,”  says :  “  We  therefore  infer  that 
when  the  Jews  return  to  Palestine  and  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  David,  there  is  no  reason,  as  far  as. 
Christianity  is  concerned,  why  some  at  least  of  the  more 
important  Jewish  feasts  should  not  be  continued.  We  have 
seen  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  certainly  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  This  view  receives  its  confirmation  from  the  book 
of  Ezekiel.  ...  In  the  forty-third  chapter  we  have  the  ded¬ 
ication  of  the  altar,  after  which  memorial  offerings  and 
peace-offerings  shall  be  continued.  ...  In  the  forty-fifth 
chapter  we  find  the  passover  will  be  continued  as  one  of 
the  feasts  of  the  millennial  period,”  etc. 

Such  quotations  could  be  continued.  No  premillenarian 
who  has  ever  written  on  this  point  has  denied  that  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  is  logi¬ 
cally  and  surely  bound  up  with  premillennial  interpretation 
of  prophecy.  Last  August  (1918),  at  a  Prophetic  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Lake  Winona,  in  which  both  sides  of  the  millen¬ 
nial  question  were  discussed  for  eight  days,  and  at  which 
the  author  of  this  paper  made  five  addresses.  Dr.  James  M. 
Gray,  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  said,  in  answer  to  a 
written  question,  that  “  some  of  these  sacrifices  would  be 
offered  by  the  returned  Jews,  and  some  of  them  by  other 
members  of  the  kingdom  during  the  millennium,  as  a  kind 
of  memorial.” 

This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
two  schools  of  thought.  Few  premillennialists  ever  speak 
of  this  phase  of  the  question  in  public.  They  seem  to  be 
ashamed  to  own  it  as  a  part  of  their  belief,  but  every 
well-informed  premillenarian  knows  that  it  is  bound  up 
with  their  system  of  interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  every 
writer  wdio  has  been  frank  enough  to  discuss  the  point  has 
declared  it  to  be  a  logical  part  of  his  belief.  I  challenge 
any  one  to  quote  a  single  premillennial  book-writer  who 
has  ever  denied  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  system. 

This  point  emphasizes  the  fact  of  the  temporal  and  car¬ 
nal  character  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  It  is  a  Judaistic 
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kingdom.  The  Jews  are  to  be  to  the  front;  it  is  the  old 
Jewish  kingdom  that  is  to  be  set  up,  and  the  old  Jewish 
sacrifices  and  Jewish  feasts  that  are  to  prevail.  As  op¬ 
posed  to  this  carnal  view,  postmillenarians  believe  in  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  with  Christ  reigning  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  His  people.  This  is  an  important  difference  be¬ 
tween  premillenarians  and  postmillenarians:  it  is  one  of 
the  two  fundamental  differences. 

2.  Premillenarians  and  postmillenarians  differ  widely 
in  their  conception  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  in  this  dispensation.  Premillenarians  do  not 
believe  that  the  world  will  be  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  They  hold  that  nothing  but  Christ’s  per¬ 
sonal  presence  as  a  reigning  king  in  Jerusalem  will  save 
the  world.  In  their  view,  the  gospel  as  a  world-saver  is 
a  failure.  Even  though  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  to  help 
on  the  gospel  in  its  saving  work,  yet  but  little  progress  will 
be  made  towards  saving  the  world.  They  think  that  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  instead  of  advancing,  is  retrograding, 
and  will  continue  to  retrograde  until  Christ  comes  again 
to  stop  the  downward  trend.  Notwithstanding  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  clergj’men  and  the  work  of  millions 
of  Christians,  the  Church  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  uplifting  influences  of  Christianity, 
the  world  is  actually  going  back  instead  of  forward. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PREMILLENARIANS  ON  THIS  POINT 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Frost,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  1886,  used  this  language: — 

“  Prennllenarians  maintain  that  the  church  and  the 
world  are  destined  to  grow  morally  worse  until  the  end 
of  the  age.  .  .  .  [We]  as  firmly  believe  that  this  dispensa¬ 
tion  will  end  in  diabolical  wickedness  and  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal  apostasy  amid  the  crash  of  Apocalyptic  thunder  .and 
the  unparalleled  judgments  of  God.  .  .  .  We  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  sacred  writers  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament  scriptures  foretold  this  state  of  moral  declension 
and  religious  apostasy.  With  unerring  wisdom  through 
divine  inspirations  they  predicted  that  this  dispensation. 
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like  all  that  had  preceded  it,  would  close  in  utter  failure 
of  men’s  hopes  to  redeem  the  world  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  ...  If  then  the  condition  of  the  church  and  the 
world  at  the  close  of  this  dispensation  is  to  be  that  of  weU- 
nigh  universal  apostasy  and  judgment,  does  it  not  follow 
that  the  nominal  church  and  the  world  are  certain  to  grow 
worse  and  worse?  .  .  .  Does  any  one  believe  that  more  than 
one-half  the  protestant  members  have  even  been  born  of 
God?  ...  If  Christ  is  not  to  return  till  this  world  is  con¬ 
verted  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  He  will  never  return 
until  eternal  ages  roll  away.  .  .  .  This  dispensation  is  des¬ 
tined  to  grow  worse  and  worse.  .  .  .  What  is  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  church  and  the  world  to-day?  We  believe  it 
to  be  growing  worse  and  worse.” 

In  that  great  convention  of  premillenarians  there  was 
not  one  who  challenged  these  statements. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haldeman,  in  his  book  “  The  Coming  of 
Christ,”  used  these  words :  “  The  Postmillennialist  looks 
upon  this  hour  as  the  time  of  victory  for  God.  The  Pre- 
millennialist  looks  upon  it  as  the  hour  in  which  the  dark¬ 
ness  in  man  and  the  evil  in  Satan  are  holding  high  car¬ 
nival  ”  (p.  13).  “They  [Premillenarians]  do  not  expect 
the  world  to  be  converted  by  the  gospel,  and  peace  brought 
in  through  its  instrumentality ;  on  the  contrary,  they  expect 
rather  that  the  world  will  grow  more  and  more  indifferent 
to  that  gospel;  that  iniquity  will  abound,  lawlessness  pre¬ 
vail,  and  that  so  far  from  beating  swords  into  plough¬ 
shares,  the  nations  will  turn  the  ploughshares  into  swords; 
.  .  .  that  the  professing  Church  will  grow  more  and  more 
corrupt  in  doctrine  and  worldly  practice,  until  the  Son  of 
God,  rejecting  it  as  His  witness  on  the  earth,  shall  spew 
it  from  His  mouth”  (p.  3). 

Dr.  Morgan  says :  “  I  sigh  for  the  coming  of  the  an^ls. 
I  feel  increasingly  that  the  government  of  men  is  a  disas¬ 
trous  failure,  and  will  be  to  the  end.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Bishop,  at  the  Chicago  Confer¬ 
ence  in  1886,  said :  “  The  Scriptures  declare  that  the  world, 
the  natural  order  around  us,  moves  on  a  descending  scale, 
grows  worse  and  worse.  .  .  .  Outwardly  things  may  seem  to 
improve.  Foolish  men  and  even  ministers,  foolish  in  this. 
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however  they  may  laugh  at  our  wisdom  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  may  talk  of  progressive  perfection.  .  .  .  The  world 
is  growing  worse  and  worse.  All  the  while  Tubal  Cain 
was  hammering  out  his  new  machinery,  and  Jubal  was 
building  his  big  organs,  the  world  was  growing  worse  and 
worse,  and  preparing  for  the  deluge,  and  so  it  is  now.  Na¬ 
ture  grows  worse  and  worse.  The  natural  man  grows 
worse  and  worse.  .  .  .  Deterioration  is  the  rule  of  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles.” 

In  speaking  of  the  march  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
toward  the  millennium.  Dr.  Riley  said :  “  The  music  of 
that  march  has  in  it  a  minor  key;  it  sounds  more  like  a 
funeral  dirge  than  a  victorious  blast”  (p.  44). 

Dr.  Morgan,  in  one  of  his  latest  books,  “  Sunrise,”  has 
these  words :  “  There  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  that  the 
work  of  the  Church  is  the  conversion  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  command  of  Jesus 
which  warrants  us  in  believing  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  Church  is  the  conversion  of  the  world.  The  Church  is 
called  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world;  but  not  by  a 
single  parable  of  Jesus,  nor  by  one  sentence  in  His  teach¬ 
ing,  did  He  ever  give  us  to  understand  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  Church’s  mission,  the  world  would  be  saved”  (p.  33). 
Note  the  difference  Dr.  Morgan  makes  between  converting 
the  world  and  evangelizing  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.‘  M.  Milligan,  in  his  pamphlet  “A  Statement 
of  Premillenarian  Beliefs”  (1017),  says:  “During  this 
age,  then,  God’s  plan  is  not  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
but  rather  its  evangelization  through  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  be  His  witnesses  and  to  endure  hard¬ 
ness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Note  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Milligan  makes  a  positive  difference  between  evangel¬ 
izing  the  world  and  converting  it.  Again,  he  says :  “  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  [of  this  age]  comes,  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  not  with  any  expecta¬ 
tion  of  converting  the  nations,  but  rather  as  a  witness 
unto  them  so  that  they  shall  be  left  without  excuse  ” 
(p.  13). 
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A  premillenarian  sends  missionaries,  not  with  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  converting  many  of  the  heathen,  but  so  that 
they  may  be  left  without  excuse.  Dr.  Milligan  says :  “  The 
Spirit’s  mission  is  not  to  convert  the  world,  but  rather. to 
convict  the  world  of  sin  and  righteousness  and  of  judg¬ 
ment  to  come”  (p.  24). 

The  late  beloved  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  great  New  York  Premillennial  Conference 
on  the  subject  “Christ’s  Coming:  Is  it  Pre-millennial? ” 
In  commenting  on  Matt.  xxiv.  14,  he  said :  “  ‘  This  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,’  not  for 
its  conversion.  Why  did  the  Lord  not  say  so  if  that  were 
indeed  the  object  ?  —  but,  ‘  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations, 
and  then  ’  —  without  waiting  for  a  general  conversion  of 
the  nations  —  ‘  then  shall  the  end  come.’  All  nations  must 
hear,  and  then  shall  the  end  come.  To  sum  up  the  ar¬ 
gument,  we  may  safely  say  that  in  the  whole  Bible  among 
the  formal  statements  of  the  object  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  by  Christ’s  ministers,  there  is  not  a  single  one  which 
states  that  object  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
God.”  Is  not  that  a  strange  statement  for  a  speaker  to 
make  in  a  great  conference  of  Bible  students?  and  is  it 
not  strange  that,  so  far  as  the  records  state,  there  was  not 
one  premillenarian  present  who  took  exception  to  the  state¬ 
ment?  They  all  seem  to  want  to  forget  Matt,  xxviii.  18 
an<l  20 :  “  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  baptize  them,”  etc. 

BELIEF  OF  POSTMILLENARIANS 

Over  against  this  minimizing  of  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
postmillenarians  believe  that  the  world  will  be  saved  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  uplifting  influences  of 
Christianity;  that  the  Church  and  the  world  are  by  these 
influences  getting  better  and  better;  and  that  under  these 
influences  they  will  continue  to  get  better  until  the  end. 
They  believe  that  it  is  Christ’s  plan  to  save  the  world 
through  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  Here  is  the  plan  as 
He  laid  it  down.  He  made  atonement  by  His  suffering  and 
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death;  He  ascended  to  heaven  and  took  a  seat  at  God^s 
right  hand;  from  His  throne  in  heaven  He  directs  the  work 
of  the  church  here  on  earth,  but  always  in  harmony  with 
man’s  freedom  to  respond  or  to  refuse.  First  of  all,  He 
sends  His  ministers  with  the  gospel  message;  He  sends 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  converting  and  assisting  power  to  the 
Church  and  its  members;  He  Himself  by  His  Spirit  comes 
and  dwells  in  His  followers.  Through  the  gospel  and  these 
powerful  influences  He  planned  to  save  the  world. 

Christ’s  plan 

Now  what  is  there  to  indicate  that  this  is  Christ’s  plan? 
First,  He  said :  “  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ; 
for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ; 
but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  unto  you”  (John  xvi.  7).  Did 
not  Christ  say  that  this  was  the  better  plan  for  them  ?  Sec¬ 
ondly,  He  said  that  He  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  help 
them;  and  Pentecost  was  a  demonstration  that  He  was, 
and  is,  keeping  His  promise.  Thirdly,  after  His  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  He  gave  some  final  directions  to  his 
followers  as  to  the  work  of  His  church.  What  were  these 
directions?  They  are  contained  in  His  great  commission: — 

“All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  teaching  them  to  ob¬ 
serve  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ”  (Matt, 
xxviii.  18-20). 

Notice  what  He  says  in  this  commission : — 

1.  “  Go  .  .  .  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.”  This 
is  no  mere  “  evangelizing,”  as  premillenarians  use  that 
term:  it  is  making  disciples  of  them;  for  He  immediately 
adds  “  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Did  Christ  or  the  apostles 
ever  give  direction  to  baptize  any  one  until  he  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  conversion  by  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  his  Lord? 
Well,  then,  if  the  apostles  were  directed  to  baptize  these 
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people  of  all  nations,  He  surely  had  in  mind  that  they  were 
to  be  converted;  they  were  really  to  accept  Jesus  as  their 
Lord,  and  then  to  be  baptized.  Is  there  any  defect  in  this 
reasoning? 

2.  Furthermore,  after  having  been  received  into  the 
church  by  baptism,  they  were  to  be  instructed,  “  teaching 
them  to  >  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you.” 
Is  not  that  the  program  of  the  Christian  church?  Preach 
the  gospel,  and  when  the  people  are  converted  receive  them 
into  the  church  by  baptism,  and  then  instruct  them  fully 
as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures? 

3.  The  gospel  was  the  means  they  were  to  use;  they 
were  to  preach  Jesus. 

4.  He  promised  to  be  with  His  disciples  in  this  work 
of  converting,  baptizing,  and  instructing,  even  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  “And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even, 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  That  is  a  great  program:  go 
and  make  Christians,  and  baptize  them,  and  instruct  them, 
and  do  it  in  the  assurance  that  I  am  with  you  in  the  whole 
program.  How  could  the  work  ultimately  fail  when  their 
Lord  had  commanded  them  to  do  it,  and  when  Christ  by 
His  own  promise  is  to  be  with  them? 

5.  Lest  there  be  doubting  Thomases  among  them.  He 
prefaced  all  this  by  a  statement  that  should  settle  every 
doubt:  “All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.”  Notice  the  significance  of  that  statement 
in  connection  with  this  commission  for  world-conversion. 
All  authority  “  in  heaven  ”  is  His.  What  more  could  He 
have  than  that  as  far  as  heaven  is  concerned?  All  power 
“  on  earth  ”  is  His.  What  more  could  He  have  in  that 
line?  Christ  during  this  dispensation  has  all  power  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  If  this  be  so,  and  it  is,  then 
there  will  never  be  a  time  when  He  will  have  more 
power  than  He  has  now  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  This 
present  dispensation  is  the  dispensation  of  Christ.  He 
has  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth  for  this  dis¬ 
pensation.  This  is  not  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  some  say:  it  is  the  dispensation  of  Christ.  The  Holy 
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Spirit  never  testifies  of  Himself,  but  always  of  Christ.  This 
is  our  Lord’s  own  testimony  as  to  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  “But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will 
send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  bear  witness 
of  me”  (John  xv.  26).  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  come  of 
Himself :  He  is  sent  by  Christ ;  He  is  the  Lord’s  agent. 

Paul,  in  all  his  teaching  concerning  the  power  of  Christ, 
referred  to  his  power  as  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Christ. 
“  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  am  again  in  travail  until 
Christ  be  formed  in  you”  (Gal.  iv.  19).  That  is  strong 
language;  it  is  the  figure  of  the  unborn  babe.  As  the  babe 
is  formed  in  the  mother,  and  is  vitally  a  part  of  herself ;  so 
Christ  is  to  be  formed  in  us,  a  very  part  of  ourselves.  Do 
we  catch  the  fullness  of  this  promise  of  Christ’s  presence 
with  His  church  as  she  goes  forth  on  her  commission  ?  “  Lo, 
I  am  with  you.”  Not  as  one  beside  us,  but  as  an  indwelling 
personality  is  Christ  Jesus  to  be  with  His  people  in  their 
work.  He  is  an  indwelling,  vitalizing,  and  quickening 
power  within  us,  a  very  living  power.  That  is  what  He 
promises  to  the  Church.  And  the  promise  here  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  command.  The  Lord  would  surely  not  en¬ 
courage  His  followers  to  fulfill  His  command  to  disciple 
all  nations,  by  promising  to  be  continuously  (“all  the 
days  ”)  with  them  while  time  lasts  (“  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world  ”),  unless  the  process  of  discipling  the  nations 
here  commanded  was  itself  to  continue  unbrokenly  to  this 
end;  and  unless  He  expected  its  accomplishment. 

Premillenarians  try  to  belittle  the  meaning  of  this  text. 
First,  they  say:  To  make  disciples  of  all  nations  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  make  Christians  of  them:  that  it 
means  simply  to  preach  the  gospel  everywhere  so  as  to 
give  all  the  people  a  chance  to  be  saved.  The  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
M.  Russell,  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  says:  “The 
church  is  not  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  world,  but  must  evangelize  the  world  ”  (The  King¬ 
dom  View  of  the  Gospel,  p.  10).  They  simply  mean  that  the 
gospel  is  to  be  preached  everywhere,  so  that  if  the  people 
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want  to  hear  it  they  can.  When  a  premillenarian  talks 
about  “evangelizing  the  world,”  he  does  not  mean  the 
Christianizing  of  it.  Is  this  the  full  meaning  of  our  Lord’s 
great  commission  ?  He  did  not  say  “  evangelize  ”  them, 
but  “  disciple  ”  them,  and  then  baptize  them,  and  then  in¬ 
struct  them.  Does  not  that  indicate  a  continuous  and  per¬ 
sistent  work  for  all  the  nations  till  the  work  is  really  done, 
until  the  people  are  Christianized?  Though  the  divine 
commands  are  not  always  the  measure  of  human  success, 
there  are  here  strong  indications  that  the  stupendous  work 
of  discipling  the  world  enjoined  by  Christ  on  His  disciples 
was  intended  by  Him  to  be  accomplished. 

(fl)  Christ  did  not  commission  His  church  to  preach 
the  gospel  as  a  witness  simply ;  but  to  make  disciples  of 
the  people,  and  to  baptize  them  into  the  membership  of  the 
church.  (6)  In  issuing  this  commission  Christ  gave  no 
intimation  that  the  effort  to  convert  the  world  would  be 
failure.  The  commission  was  to  disciple  the  world,  (c)  In 
order  to  inspire  confidence  He  pointed  out  the  source  of 
their  success,  —  His  presence  and  His  all-power.  The 
apostles  would  surely  understand  this  as  a  commission  to 
do  things:  they  were  to  make  disciples;  they  were  to  bap¬ 
tize;  they  were  to  instruct.  They  were  to  get  results  in 
the  way  of  conversions  and  instructed  Christians.  This  is  a 
tremendously  big  commission.  But  our  premillennial  breth¬ 
ren  would  take  the  heart  out  of  it  by  saying  that  it  does 
not  mean  so  much  as  this;  that  it  does  not  mean  results: 
that  it  means  only  that  we  are  to  preach  the  gospel  every¬ 
where,  that  all  may  have  a  chance  to  hear  and  be  saved. 
They  make  very  little  of  this  great  commission.  They  al¬ 
most  never  quote  it.  They  prefer  to  take  that  other  text 
which  says :  “  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached 
in  the  whole  world  for  a  testimony  unto  all  the  nations; 
and  then  shall  the  end  come”  (Matt.  xxiv.  14).  They  as¬ 
sume  that  the  testimony  will  be  unavailing.  They  inter¬ 
pret  this  text  as  if  nothing  more  could  be  asked  of  us  but 
to  bear  an  unavailing  testimony  to  Christ  before  all  na¬ 
tions.  Instead  of  interpreting  this  text  by  that  much  more 
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specific  and  clearly  meaningful  text,  the  Lord’s  great  com¬ 
mission,  they  read  out  of  the  Lord’s  commission  all  that 
specific  information  and  obligation  that  is  not  in  this  more 
meager  and  less  meaningful  text.  They  interpret  the 
longer,  fuller,  and  more  specific  text  by  the  shorter  and 
less  specific  text,  instead  of  interpreting  the  shorter  and 
less  clear  text  by  the  longer,  fuller,  and  more  specific  text 
on  the  same  subject.  Is  that  a  correct  principle  of  inter¬ 
pretation?  In  any  other  instance  they  themselves  would 
admit  that  it  is  not.  It  seems  that  they  adopt  it  here  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  great  com¬ 
mission  of  our  Lord,  this  text  which  so  interferes  with 
their  theory. 

A  few  of  them,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  teaching  of  this 
troublesome  text,  would  have  us  believe  that  what  Christ 
meant  was  not  that  all  the  people  were  to  be  converted, 
but  that  a  few  of  them  were  to  be  called  out  from  all  na¬ 
tions.  In  an  address  delivered  before  a  Young  People’s 
Presbyterial  Convention,  the  man  who  led  in  the  calling 
of  the  1914  Premillennial  Conference  in  Chicago  said: 
“  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  to  evangelize  the  world  means 
to  Christianize  the  world.  But  that  is  not  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible.  That  text,  ‘  Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,’  does,  not  mean  to  Christianize  all  people.  It  means 
to  make  disciples  from  among  all  nations.”  He  translated 
as  if  the  Greek  preposition  ek  were  there;  when,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  was  not.  “All  nations  ”  is  the  direct  object 
of  the  verb;  go,  disciple  all  nations. 

Then,  still  further  in  their  attempt  to  get  rid  of  this 
troublesome  text,  they  insist  that  “  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ”  does  not  mean  that ;  but  that  it  means  “  to  the 
end  of  the  age.”  Of  this  they  never  convince  any  but  them¬ 
selves.  Both  the  American  Revised  Bible  and  the  English 
Revised  Bible  translate  it  “  to  the  end  of  the  world.”  Then, 
too,  our  Lord’s  own  use  of  the  phrase  elsewhere,  makes 
this  translation  certain.  He  employs  the  phrase  in  two 
other  places,  —  in  connection  with  the  parable  of  the  tares, 
and  of  the  drawnet : — 
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“  And  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil :  and  the 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  the  reapers  are  angels. 
As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  up  and  burned  with 
fire;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Son  of 
man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out 
of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  cause  stumbling,  and  them 
that  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of 
fire:  there  shall  be  the  weeping  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth. 
Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  their  Father”  (Matt.  xiii.  39-43). 

The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world”;  and  Jesus  ex¬ 
plains  this  to  mean  that,  as  the  tares  are  gathered  up  and 
burned  with  fire;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world;  the 
wicked  shall  be  gathered  up  and  cast  into  the  fire.  This 
cannot  be  the  premillenarians’  “  end  of  the  age  ” ;  because 
the  wicked,  according  to  their  own  theory,  are  not  gath¬ 
ered  out  and  cast  into  the  abyss  till  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  the  end  of  their  “  age.”  This  casting  out  of  the 
wicketl  does  not  come  until  the  end  of  the  world,  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  theory.  The  phrase  here  “  the  end  of  the 
world  ”  is  the  very  same  as  is  used  in  Christ’s  great  com¬ 
mission.  He  uses  the  same  phrase  in  the  parable  of  the 
drawnet : — 

“Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net,  that 
was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind:  which, 
when  it  was  filled,  they  drew  up  on  the  beach;  and  they 
sat  down,  and  gathered  the  goo(l  into  vessels,  but  the  bad 
they  cast  away.  So  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world : 
the  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from 
among  the  righteous,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace 
of  fire:  there  shall  be  the  weeping  and  the  gnashing  of 
teeth”  (Matt.  xiii.  47-50). 

The  phrase  is  used  again  by  the  disciples  of  our  Lord 
when  they  inquired  of  Him :  “  What  shall  be  the  sign  of 
thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world?  ”  (Matt.  xxiv.  3.) 
Here  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  and  the  end  of  the 
world  are  treated  as  a  single  event.  Even  Alford,  one  of 
their  own  writers,  explains  “  the  end  of  the  Tvorld  ”  to 
mean  “  the  completion  of  the  state  of  time  ”  after  which 
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“  time  shall  be  no  more.”  So  long  as  time  endures,  so  long 
this  commission  of  our  Lord  to  the  Church  to  disciple  all 
nations  by  baptism  and  instruction  continues  in  force. 

Premillenarians  and  postmillenarians  differ  most  rad¬ 
ically  as  to  the  power  of  the  gospel  and  the  purpose  of  God 
in  this  dispensation.  The  one  believes  the  gospel  to  be  a 
failure  as  far  as  the  Christianizing  of  the  world  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  other  believes  that  the  gospel  is  God’s  ap¬ 
pointed  means  for  converting  the  world  and  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  uplift  of  society.  The  one  believes  that  the  Church 
and  the  world  are  growing  worse  and  worse  under  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  other  believes  that  the  gospel 
is  the  power  of  God,  and  that  the  world  is  being  gradually 
but  effectively  saved  by  the  preaching  and  the  uplifting 
influence  of  the  gospel,  and  that  eventually,  substantially 
the  whole  world  will  be  brought  to  bow  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

As  a  result  of  these  different  conceptions  of  the  power 
of  the  gospel  and  the  purpose  of  God  in  this  dispensation, 
premillenarians  and  postmillenarians  have  before  them 
different  objects  in  foreign  missions. 

Premillenarians  and  postmillenarians  both  believe  in 
foreign  missions;  but  they  believe  in  foreign  missions  from 
different  standpoints.  Premillenarians  do  not  believe  that 
any  large  number  of  the  heathen  will  be  converted  by 
the  missionary  efforts.  From  their  viewpoint  the  world 
and  the  Church  are  growing  worse  and  worse,  and  will 
continue  to  grow  worse  until  Christ  comes  to  Jerusalem 
and  sets  things  right.  With  such  ai  conception  of  the  course 
of  things  they  cannot  hold  that  the  heathen  will  in  any 
large  numbers  be  saved  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries. 
Why  then  do  they  believe  in  sending  missionaries?  for  they 
are  active  in  missionary  zeal.  They  seize  on  the  word 
“  testimony  ”  in  the  passage,  “And  this  gospel  of  the  king¬ 
dom  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world  for  a  testimony 
unto  all  the  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come.”  They 
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claim  that  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  as  a  “  witness  ”  to 
the  nations,  and  that  this  must  be  done  before  Christ  can 
come  again.  So  in  order  to  hasten  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
they  believe  in  sending  missionaries  to  all  the  people.  They 
do  not  expect  that  the  heathen  in  any  large  numbers  will 
respond;  but  all  must  have  a  chance  to  hear  the  gospel; 
so  that,  if  they  do  not  accept  Christ,  the  fault  will  be  their 
own. 

Premillenarians  in  their  preaching  and  writings  never 
lay  stress  on  the  great  gospel  commission,  “  Go  ye  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.”  They  put  the  emphasis 
on  preaching  the  gospel  as  a  “  testimony,”  and  they  use 
the  word  as  a  testimony  against,  and  not  a  testimony  for; 
they  assume  that  it  will  be  an  unavailing  testimony.  In 
their  view  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  as  a  testimony  prac¬ 
tically  for  condemnation;  whereas  Christ,  in  His  great 
commission,  put  the  emphasis  on  preaching  the  gospel  for 
discipleship.  “  Disciple  all  the  nations  ”  is  Christ’s  put¬ 
ting  of  it. 

Does  any  one  think  we  are  not  fair  on  this  point?  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  the  oflScial  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
International  Prophetic  Conference  of  Premillenarians 
held  in  Chicago,  1886: — 

“  Resolution  4.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  teach  that  the 
whole  world  will  be  converted  to  God,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  reign  of  universal  righteousness  and  peace  before  the 
return  of  the  blessed  Lord,”  etc. 

“  Resolution  5.  The  duty  of  the  church  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  bridegroom  is  to  watch  and  pray,  to  work  and 
wait,  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,  and  thus  to  hasten  the  coming  of  God.” 

These  same  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Great  Inter¬ 
national  Prophetic  Conference  of  Premillenarians  held  in 
New  York  City  eight  years  earlier.  The  reader  will  note 
that  these  Conferences,  composed  as  they  were  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  premillenarians  of  America,  and  some  even  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  declare,  not  that  the  purpose  of  sending  missionaries 
is  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  but  “  to  hasten  the  com- 
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ing  of  God.”  That  is  the  oflScial  expression  of  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  sending  missionaries  —  “  to  hasten  the  coming  of 
God.”  This,  too,  is  just  what  they  all  hold  to-day. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  W.  Munhall  says:  But  some  inquire,  do 
not  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  world  will  be  converted? 
I  answer,  not  by  a  single  word.  .  .  .  The  Word  of  God  does 
not  teach  that  the  world  will  be  converted.  It  teaches  most 
emphatically  that  it  will  not  be.  .  .  .  The  Word  nowhere  by 
a  single  sentence,  intimates  that  the  world  is  to  be  con¬ 
verted  ”  (The  Coming  One,  p.  25). 

The  Rev.  R.  V.  Miller  says :  “  Israel  is  now  like  a  local 
train,  placed  on  a  side  track,  in  order  to  let  the  church,  a 
through  train,  pass  by  taking  on  only  a  few  passengers, 
then  Israel  will  be  switched  back  on  the  main  line,  stop¬ 
ping  everywhere  and  taking  up  the  world”  (p.  25).  His 
idea  plainly  is  that  the  Church  to-day  is  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  saving  the  world,  but  is  taking  on  only  a  few  pas¬ 
sengers;  while  in  the  millennium,  after  Israel  has  returned 
to  Palestine  and  has  been  put  in  charge  under  the  direct 
leadership  of  Christ,  then  the  Church  will  take  up  the  seri¬ 
ous  work  of  saving  the  world. 

Dr.  Morgan  uses  these  words  of  the  Church’s  work: 
“  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  His  angels,  and  they 
shall  gather  out  of  His  kingdom  all  that  cause  stumbling, 
everything  that  offends.  This  is  my  hope  to-day.  Oh,  my 
hope  is  not  in  any  missionary  society  in  existence,  nor  in 
any  evangelistic  society  in  existence.  I  pray  that  they  may 
do  their  duty,  an<l  preach  the  gospel,  and  hasten  the  com¬ 
ing  day;  but  my  hope  is  in  flaming  seraphs;  my  heart 
cries  out  for  their  coming.”  Dr.  Morgan  wants  the  gos¬ 
pel  i)reached  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  not  with  any  expec¬ 
tation  that  many  will  be  converted;  he  does  not  think  this 
to  be  the  mission  of  the  Church ;  the  saving  of  the  world 
will  not  come  about  till  the  flaming  seraphs  come  to  gather 
the  people  in. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Toney,  dean  of  the  Bible  Institute 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  said  in  his  book  “  The  Return 
of  the  Lord  Jesus”  (1914):  “The  purpose  of  preaching 
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the  gospel  of  grace  in  this  dispensation  is  not  the  winning 
of  the  whole  world  for  Christ  hut  the  gathering  out  of  the 
world  a  people  for  Uis  name.  Many  people  in  these  days 
raise  the  watch  cry,  ‘America  for  Christ,’  but  those  who 
know  their  Bibles  know  that  we  shall  not  see  ‘America  for 
Christ,’  nor  the  whole  world  ‘  for  Christ  ’  in  the  present 
dispensation.  The  Gospel  of  grace  has  not  failed  —  it  is 
accomplishing  just  what  God  intended  it  should  accom¬ 
plish,  gathering  out  a  people  for  His  name,  the  church,  the 
bride  of  Christ”  (p.  120). 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  some  things  about  Dr.  Torrey’s 
statement : — 

1.  God  never  intended  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
during  this  dispensation  should  convert  the  whole  world  nor 
any  large  part  of  it.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  Dr.  Tor- 
rey  could  reconcile  that  statement  with  Christ’s  great  com¬ 
mission,  “  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them,”  and  “  teaching  them.” 

2.  Dr.  Torrey  has  no  thought  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world  in  this  dispensation. 

3.  The  gospel  of  grace  is  accomplishing  just  what  God 
intended  it  should  accomplish  in  this  meager  ingathering 
to  which  they  hold.  According  to  such  a  conception,  one 
can  hardly  see  that  the  Church  is  to  be  blamed  for  not 
getting  better  results  in  conversions;  for  God  never  in¬ 
tended  the  Church  to  get  better  results ;  God  never  intended 
that  the  Church  should  accomplish  more  than  she  is  ac¬ 
complishing  in  the  way  of  ingathering. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  who  died  in  1910  and  who, 
during  his  lifetime,  was  one  of  the  very  foremost  premil- 
lennialists  in  this  country  and  the  world,  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Prophetic  Conference  in  Chicago,  gave  a  brilliant 
address  on  the  subject  “  Premillennial  Motives  for  Evangel¬ 
ism.”  He  gave  six  motives  which  should  move  premille- 
narians  to  evangelism.  But  the  making  disciples  of  the 
heathen  was  not  given  as  one  of  them,  —  indeed,  he  never 
mentioned  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ;  and  Christ’s 
great  commission,  “  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples 
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of  all  the  nations,”  was  never  quoted,  or  even  referre<l  to, 
as  playing  any  part  among  their  missionary  motives.  And 
yet  the  subject  of  that  paper  w’as  “  Premillennial  Motives 
for  Evangelism.”  Neither  is  Dr.  Pierson  alone  in  his  si¬ 
lence  on  that  subject.  I  have  read  every  address  given  in 
the  International  Prophetic  Conferences  of  Premillenar- 
ians  held  in  New  York,  in  Chicago,  in  Allegheny,  and  in 
Chicago  in  1914.  I  have  read  scores  of  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  written  by  premillenarians,  and  in  not  a  single  one 
of  them  is  there  any  stress  laid  on  that  great  commission  of 
our  Lord.  If  it  is  quoted  at  all,  it  is  tucked  away  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  hurried  away  ,from.  In  all  the  addresses  of  at 
least  three  of  these  great  conventions  it  was  not  so  much 
as  even  quoted.  *  When  I  began  reading  Dr.  Pierson’s  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  subject  “  Premillennial  Motives  for  Evangel¬ 
ism,”  I  said  to  myself.  Surely  I  will  find  here  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  Lord’s  great  commission;  but  there  was  not 
a  word. 

Why  do  they  ignore  this  great  commission  ?  Is  it  because 
it  so  completely  cuts  across  their  theory  for  the  kingdom? 
Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  book  “  God’s  Method  with  Man,”  after 
setting  forth  the  course  of  events  in  this  dispensation  and 
how  thoroughly  Satan  prevails,  and  the  fewness  of  those 
being  saved,  according  to  premillenarian  conceptions,  adds : 
“  Some  will  say  then  God  is  beaten,  inasmuch  as  compar¬ 
atively  few  are  being  gathered  into  the  church.”  “  That,” 
he  says,  “  is  a  very  short-sighted  view.  God  has  never  for 
a  moment  been  defeated  in  the  course  of  human  history. 
Event  has  followed  event  in  God’s  progressive  work  in  re¬ 
demption  and  regeneration,  all  the  details  of  which  have 
been  necessary.” 

Note  carefully  Dr.  Morgan’s  meaning.  Though  few  are 
being  saved,  and  though  Satan  thoroughly  prevails,  yet 
God  is  not  beaten,  for  “  this  is  God’s  plan.”  This  he  and 
others  say  in  the  face  of  Christ’s  commission,  “  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.” 

Then  I  ask  you  to  note  again  that  a  premillenarian  never 
talks  about  Christianizing  the  world  in  this  generation,  or 
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in  this  dispensation,  or  even  about  saving  the  world  at  all. 
He  never  talks  about  Christianizing  the  world  —  how  could 
he?  —  for  he  does  not  believe  such  to  be  God’s  plan.  God’s 
plan  for  the  kingdom  is  to  gather  out  a  few,  and  to  preach 
the  gospel  as  a  witness,  and  then  to  have  the  real  work  of 
saving  the  world  done  after  Christ  sets  up  His  throne  at 
Jerusalem.  He  talks  about  “evangelizing  the  world  in  this 
generation.”  But  ask  him  what  he  means  by  “  evangeliz¬ 
ing.”  He  does  not  mean  Christianizing  it;  he  does  not 
mean  saving  it;  he  means  simply  that  the  Church  shall 
send  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  people 
everywhere  may  have  a  mere  chance  to  hear  the  gospel.  He 
does  not  expect  many  of  them  to  respond;  but  the  gospel 
will  have  been  preached  as  a  “  testimony,”  and  the  fault 
will  be  theirs.  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  a  low  ideal. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Minteer,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  China,  told  the  writer  this  incident.  At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  missionaries  in  China  one  of  the  min¬ 
isterial  members,  who  was  a  strong  premillennialist,  in  re¬ 
lating  the  story  of  his  work,  told  about  a  trip  he  made 
through  a  province  in  which,  up  to  that  time,  no  mission¬ 
ary  work  had  been  done.  He  told  in  a  most  enthusiastic 
way  of  how  he  had  gone  to  a  town  and  preached  in  the 
forenoon,  then  to  another  town  and  preached  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  to  another  in  the  evening,  and  how  he  had  kept 
this  itinerant  work  up  for  a  month,  until  he  had  preached 
in  a  large  number  of  towns.  He  was  most  enthusiastic 
over  the  work.  One  of  his  fellow  workers  interrupted  him 
and  asked  how  many  converts  he  had  made.  “  Oh,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  any  converts,  but  I 
preached  the  gospel  suflBciently  to  damn  those  people.” 

That  premillennialist  was  surely  lacking  in  delicacy  in 
his  putting  of  the  case;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
a  bad  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  a  premillennialist 
when  he  talks  about  “evangelizing  the  world  in  this  gen¬ 
eration.” 

Dr.  Simpson  says :  “  We  are  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
all  nations,  not  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
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converted,  but  as  a  witness  and  as  an  opportunity  for 
salvation  for  every  sinful  man.”  That  is  not  as  blunt  as 
the  China  missionary  put  it,  but  it  means  practically  the 
same  thing.  How  can  any  one  believe  that  this  is  what 
Jesus  meant  when  He  gave  His  great  commission? 

Yes:  premillenarians  are  active  in  foreign  missionary 
work.  Many  of  them  are  our  foremost  leaders  in  mission¬ 
ary  activity;  and  many  of  our  foreign  missionaries  are 
themselves  premillenarian  in  their  beliefs.  But  premille¬ 
narians  believe  in  sending  missionaries,  so  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  may  be  hastened.  Incidentally,  and  with 
great  heart-yearning,  they  hope  that  many  will  be  con¬ 
verted.  And  their  practice,  too,  is  better  than  their  the¬ 
ory;  else  they  would  keep  moving  on  from  place  to  place 
so  as  to  reach  as  many  as  possible,  instead  of  tarrying  to 
instruct  and  baptize.  But  the  primary  purpose  in  their 
sending  missionaries  is  that  they  may  fulfill  the  conditions 
for  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  to  reign  at  Jerusalem. 
So  they  have  declared  in  two  of  their  great  premillennial 
conferences,  and  so  have  their  writers  declared. 

POSTMILLENARIANS  AND  MISSIONS 

Postmillenarians  send  missionaries  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  converting  the  heathen.  They  take  as  their 
marching  orders,  “  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations.”  Their  program  is  Christ’s  program, — 
“  make  disciples.”  It  has  in  it  the  ring  of  sincerity,  and 
it  has  in  it  the  ring  of  truth.  “All  authority  is  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,”  —  He  can  never  have  more 
power  than  this.  “  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  .  .  .  and  teaching  them,”  — 
there  can  be  no  stronger  command  than  that.  It  means 
Christianizing,  not  evangelizing,  and  it  takes  in  the  world. 
In  carrying  out  this  command.  He  says:  “And  lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,”  —  there 
could  be  no  more  sweeping  promise  as  to  His  presence  and 
help.  It  is  for  always,  and  it  is  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Why  should  any  one  minimize  such  a  glorious  and  blessed 
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promise?  That  great  promise,  too,  is  just  in  harmony  with 
His  every  utterance  as  to  the  future  of  His  kingdom,  and 
with  His  whole  bearing  on  the  subject.  Christ  gave  no 
word  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  to  disciple  the  world; 
and  He  certainly  gave  no  intimation  that  the  Church 
would  have  to  give  up  this  plan.  And  with  Christ  back 
of  His  church  in  this  program,  and  in  the  use  of  His  “  all 
authority  ”  she  will  in  the  end  not  fail. 

rostniillenarians  send  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  in 
answer  to  Christ’s  command  and  promise  of  help,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  disciples  of  them;  and,  while  the  work 
may  be  slow,  they  fully  believe  that  eventually  the  work 
will  be  done,  and  substantially  the  whole  world  will  be 
converted,  and  will  acknowledge  Christ  as  universal  Lord. 

Premillenarians  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  prima¬ 
rily  to  hasten  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  incidentally  to 
save  a  few. 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  between 
the  two  motives.  Which  is  the  more  in  harmony  with 
Christ’s  great  commission,  and  with  Christ’s  great  loving 
desire  to  have  all  saved  ? ' 

^The  Neale  Publishing  Company,  440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  has  just  brought  out  a  volume  of  300  pages  by  Dr.  McClena- 
han,  entitled  “  The  Postmlllennlal  View  of  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ."  This  book  Is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  arguments  for  and  against  premlllennlallsm.  Its  price  Is 
11.60. — Editor. 
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PROFESSOR  NEWTON  WRAY 
UPLAND,  INDIANA 

No  question  should  appeal  more  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  true  believer  than  this.  While  the  cause  claims  his 
love  and  zeal,  the  end  sought  must  react  on  his  spiritual 
nature,  and  greatly  affect  the  volitional  result.  If  one’s 
ideal  and  aim  determine  the  character  of  his  activity  in 
other  affairs,  they  certainly  do  so  in  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Neither  the  Church  nor  the  individual  will  show 
the  best  type  of  service  under  a  mistaken  view  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  calling.  The  goal  will  affect  all  the  incentives  to 
conduct. 

There  is  but  one  method  of  ascertaining  this  goal,  so 
far  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  and  placing  in  clear  light 
her  supreme  obligation;  and  that  is,  searching  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  a  spirit  divested  of  every  thought  and  desire, 
but  to  know  the  thought  and  desire  of  God,  and  to  hear 
His  voice  speaking  therein,  causing  them  to  blend  in  har¬ 
monious  testimony  to  the  truth.  Such  a  method  will  es¬ 
tablish,  I  think,  certain  negative  propositions  and  make 
clear  a  positive  one. 

The  first  proposition  is,  that  the  Mission  of  the  Church 
is  not  the  Conversion  of  the  World.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  present 
dispensation  as  the  final  one,  and  to  assert  that  existing 
agencies  have  been  ordained  to  bring  in  the  Millennium. 
“Is  not  this  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit?”  they 
ask,  “  and  was  He  not  given  to  convert  the  world  ?  ” 

The  idea  of  universal  salvation  implied  by  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  only  contradicts  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  but 
sets  aside  the  free  moral  agency  of  man,  whose  power  to 
resist  the  truth  is  as  evident  as  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
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renew  those  who  yield  to  His  operations.  We  naturally 
suppose  that  our  Lord  would  plainly  state  the  mission  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  messages  He  gave  the  disciples  con¬ 
cerning  Him.  The  supposition  is  fact.  Understanding  by 
the  world  its  inhabitants,  who  are  without  God  and  with¬ 
out  hope,  we  are  taught  that  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  respect  to  the  world  is  to  convict  it  “  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment”  (John  xvi.  8-11).  As  to 
the  penitent  and  believing.  He  has  another  office  to  per¬ 
form, —  to  work  in  them  that  spiritual  change  which  con¬ 
stitutes  them  the  children  of  God,  and  then  to  comfort 
them,  sanctify  them,  and  endue  them  for  the  service  of 
Christ  (John  i.  10-13;  iii.  3-6;  xiv.  16-17;  xvi.  13-15;  Acts 
i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  11).  So,  the  Saviour’s  prayer  (John  xvii.) 
is  that  His  disciples,  kept  from  the  evil  one,  and  sent  into 
the  world,  may  be  sanctified,  and  unified,  “  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me  ”  —  not  that  the  world 
may  be  converted.  The  object  of  this  unification,  which 
is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  3),  is  to  present  to  the 
world  such  ocular  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to 
transform  selfish  human  hearts,  that  people  may  believe 
it  is  supernatural  and  divine.  This  is  not  saving  faith,  but 
a  preparation  for  it.  This  makes  the  issue  with  the  world. 
Whether  any  who  belong  to  the  world  will  meet  the  issue 
and  accept  the  Saviour  thus  revealed,  is  another  matter. 

Of  the  same  import  is  the  sermon  of  Peter  on  the  Day 
of  I’entecost,  in  which  the  prophecy  of  Joel  (then  par¬ 
tially  fulfilled)  is  referred  to  that  inaugural  day  of  our 
dispensation.  The  purpose  of  the  Spirit’s  descent,  and  of 
the  ministration  of  the  Gospel,  is  explicitly  stated  to  be 
that  “  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved.” 

Under  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  apostles 
understood,  as  never  before,  the  Divine  plan  for  the  age 
so  auspiciously  begun.  In  one  of  His  last  interviews  with 
them  Jesus  had  “  opened  their  mind,  that  they  might  un¬ 
derstand  the  scriptures,”  saying  to  them,  Thus  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  that  the  Christ  should  suffer,  and  rise  again  from  the 
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dead  the  third  day;  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  unto  all  the  nations, 
beginning  from  Jerusalem.  Ye  are  witnesses  of  these 
things.  And  behold,  I  send  forth  the  promise  of  my  Fa¬ 
ther  upon  you ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city,  until  ye  be  clothed 
with  power  from  on  high”  (Luke  xxiv.  45-49). 

Here,  then,  were  the  Gospel,  and  the  agency  for  its 
proclamation  throughout  the  earth.  The  Holy  Spirit  was 
given  to  qualify  the  Church  to  bring  Christ  to  the  worlds 
and  not  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ.  The  world’s  evangel¬ 
ization  is  not  its  conversion,  but  its  having  the  Gospel 
preached  to  it  with  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from 
heaven,  that  “  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved,”  or,  as  expressed  by  James,  “  to  take 
out  of  the  Gentiles  a  people  for  his  name,”  with  the 
ultimate  view  of  a  dispensation  to  be  inaugurated  by  His 
personal  advent  for  the  destruction  of  Anti-Christ,  the 
overthrow  of  Gentile  dominion,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Kingdom  so  long  foretold,  prayed  for,  and  expected  (Acts 
XV.  14-18). 

The  language  of  the  great  Commission  cannot  be  turned 
into  disproof  of  this  proposition.  The  Commission  was  to 
“  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  com¬ 
manded  you”  (Matt,  xxviii.  19-20).  That  this  command 
can  mean  no  more  than  making  disciples  in  all  nations,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  no  nation  as  a  whole  has  ever 
been  converted  since  the  Church  began  her  career,  and  this 
work  is  still  going  on  in  nominally  Christian  lands,  though 
they  are  evangelized  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  that  term. 
Only  those  who  become  disciples  among  the  nations  to 
which  the  Gospel  is  carried,  are  baptized,  and  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  discipleship. 

Moreover,  the  implication  that  all  men  in  these  nations 
are  intended  by  the  statement  contradicts  the  above  in¬ 
ference,  in  which  the  residue  of  men,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
(the  nations)  are  said  to  seek  the  Lord,  after  His  return. 
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With  this  reference  agrees  Paul’s  argument  in  regard  to 
the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the  offer  of  Salvation  unto  the 
Gentiles  (nations)  during  the  present  dispensation,  and 
the  conversion  of  Israel,  and  the  fullness  of  life  to  the 
nations  at  the  coming  of  the  Deliverer  to  turn  away  un¬ 
godliness  from  Jacob  (Rom.  xi.  11-29).  By  no  sort  of 
exegetical  legerdemain  can  these  Scriptures  be  confined 
to  our  Lord’s  first  coming.  They  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  numerous  passages  which  forecast  a  more  won¬ 
derful  era  at  His  second  coming. 

The  assurance  with  which  the  Commission  closes  inti¬ 
mates  as  much :  “  I  am  with  you  all  the  days,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  age”  (Gr.  and  margin,  Rev.  Ver.).  The  assur¬ 
ance  is  touching  His  spiritual  presence  which  continues 
with  His  disciples  during  this  age  of  gathering  out  of  the 
nations  the  Church,  at  the  consummation  of  which  His 
visible  presence  will  signalize  the  beginning  of  another  age. 

So,  in  His  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  sign 
of  His  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  age.  He  declares  that 
“  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world  for  a  testimony  unto  all  the  nations;  and  then  shall 
the  end  come”  (Matt.  xxiv.  3-14  Or.  and  margin,  iJeo. 
Ver.) ;  and  this  testimony  includes  the  making  of  disciples, 
teaching  His  commandments,  and  all  the  varied  ministries 
of  the  Gospel  until  He  come. 

The  second  proposition  to  be  considered  is,  that  the 
Mission  of  the  Church  is  not  the  establishment  of  a  king¬ 
dom  by  the  Church. 

If  that  were  the  business  of  the  Church  the  Master 
would  have  said  so.  On  the  contrary,  when  inquiry  was 
made  about  the  kingdom,  he  informed  the  apostles  their 
work  was  something  very  different.  “  They  therefore,  when 
they  were  come  together,  asked  him,  saying.  Lord,  dost 
thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?  And  he 
said  unto  them.  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or  seasons, 
which  the  Father  hath  set  within  his  own  authority.  But 
ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Vol-.  LXXVI.  No.  303.  4 
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in  all  Judaia  and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth”  (Acts  i.  6-8). 

Our  Lord  does  not  deny  that  the  hope  which  every  pious 
Jew  cherished  would  be  realized,  but  intimates  that  the 
Father  hath  set  the  time  for  this  in  His  own  authority, 
while  He  directs  their  attention  to  a  special  mission  which 
came  first  in  the  Divine  program,  for  the  performance  of 
which  they  were  to  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
coming  upon  them. 

A  little  later  one  of  the  apostles,  presiding  over  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem,  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  explained 
the  prophecy  concerning  the  restoration  about  which  in¬ 
quiry  had  been  made,  and  gave  the  other  features  of  that 
program.  Note  well  his  announcement,  following  Peter’s 
statement  concerning  his  call  to  open  the  door  of  evangel¬ 
ization  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  account  by  Barnabas  and 
Paul  of  signs  and  wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the 
Gentiles  by  them. 

“And  after  they  had  held  their  peace,  James  answered, 
saying.  Brethren,  hearken  unto  me.  Symeon  hath  re¬ 
hearsed  how  first  God  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out 
of  them  a  people  for  his  name.  And  to  this  agree  the 
words  of  the  prophets;  as  it  is  written.  After  these  things 
I  will  return,  and  I  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  which  is  fallen,  and  I  will  build  again  the  ruins 
thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up.  That  the  residue  of  men  may 
seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my 
name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  maketh  these  things 
known  from  the  beginning  of  the  world”  (Acts  xv.  13-18). 

Here  are  three  distinct  things  covering  the  present  age 
and  the  age  to  come: — 

1.  The  evangelization  of  the  world,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Church,  “  one  new  man,”  Jew  and  Gentile. 

2.  The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nationality  at  the 
Lord’s  personal  return  (compare  Matt,  xxiii.  38-39)  and 
the  setting  up  of  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  which 
He  is  to  occupy  with  the  Church,  then  glorified  (compare 
Luke  i.  31-33;  Matt.  xix.  28;  Luke  xxii.  29-30;  Rev.  iii. 
21;  Zech.  xii.  9-10;  xiv.  1-9). 
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It  is  not  possible  to  read  James’  quotation  from  the 
Prophet  Amos  without  connecting  it  with  the  Lord’s  final 
utterance  of  doom  to  the  Jewish  nation :  “  Behold,  your 

house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you,  He 
shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  Surely  the  “  tab¬ 
ernacle  of  David,”  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  “  after  his  return,” 
is  none  other  than  the  house  left  unto  them  desolate  dur¬ 
ing  His  absence.  And  this  house  is  still  desolate;  it  was 
not  restored  at  Pentecost,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (a.d.  70)  was  the  completion  of  that  desolation,  which 
remains  to  this  day.  Its  restoration  will  take  place  after 
His  return,  when  the  nation  will  recognize  in  Him  their 
Messiah,  and  say,  “  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ” ! 

3.  National  as  well  as  individual  salvation  throughout 
the  world  —  a  Divine  manifestation  to  the  nations,  com¬ 
parable  only  to  “  life  from  the  dead,”  through  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  ui)on  Israel  (compare  Rom.  xi.  12-29).  Only  when 
“  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,”  and  Israel  is 
“  grafted  into  their  own  olive  tree,”  will  that  nation  “  blos¬ 
som  and  bud  ”  and  “  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit  ” 
(Isa.  xxvii.  6). 

To  jumble  into  one  these  three  parts  of  God’s  plan  of  the 
ages,  and  make  them  synonymous  with  the  first  part,  is 
to  make  an  end  of  sound  sense  in  the  exegesis  of  Scripture. 
The  apostle’s  expression,  “  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the 
l)rophets,”  shows  that  He  who  inspired  their  prophecies 
had  arranged  for  the  Church  period  made  certain  by  Is¬ 
rael’s  unfaithfulness,  and  that  only  by  this  plan  can  the 
Scriptures  be  harmonized.  The  words  “  after  these  things 
I  will  return  ”  are  the  Spirit’s  interpretation  of  the  proph¬ 
et’s  expression,  “in  that  day”;  meaning  the  day  when 
Israel’s  long  dispersion  shall  be  ended  by  Messiah’s  com¬ 
ing,  which  James  places  after  the  Church  dispensation, 
and  their  national  rehabilitation  shall  take  place  in  the 
land  out  of  which  “  they  shall  no  more  be  plucked  up,  .  .  . 
saith  the  Lord  thy  God”  (Amos  ix.  11-15). 
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This,  as  before  stated,  was  and  is  the  hope  of  the  pious 
Jew.  It  was  voiced  in  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  robber 
on  the  cross,  who  was  probably  a  Jew,  acquainted  with  the 
beliefs  of  his  nation.  Convicted  of  sin  by  the  majesty  and 
grace  of  the  Saviour  in  that  hour  of  anguish  and  death,  he 
confesses  his  sins,  and  prays,  “  Jesus,  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom.”  The  penitent  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  place  in  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  at  His  coming 
in  glory,  after  a  long  interval  in  the  intermediate  state. 
Jesus  promised  him  immediate  blessedness,  which  of  course 
included  his  hope. 

This  coming  in  His  kingdom  was  precisely  what  the  dis¬ 
ciples  understood  by  His  personal  coming  to  set  up  that 
kingdom.  They  never  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  the 
kingdom  predicted  by  their  prophets  and  made  the  object 
of  prayer  by  their  Master,  could  come  without  the  King 
Himself.  Least  of  all  did  they  identify  the  advent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  institution  of  the  Church  with  that  com¬ 
ing.  Their  writings,  long  after  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  teem 
with  references  to  a  kingdom  in  connection  with  the  Lord’s 
personal  advent.  Paul  and  Barnabas  exhorted  their  con¬ 
verts  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  through  many 
tribulations  they  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Acts  xiv.  22).  These  converts  were  in  the  Church,  spirit¬ 
ually  united  to  Christ,  but  they  were  not  in  the  kingdom 
for  which  the  apostles  were  told  to  look,  when  the  Divine 
Nobleman  would  return  from  the  “  far  country  ”  with  the 
Kingdom,  the  time  of  whose  inauguration  the  Father  has 
set  in  His  own  authority.  Meantime  they  are  to  “  occupy  ” 
with  the  investment  He  has  made  in  them,  “  till  he  comes  ” 
to  determine  their  rewards  in  that  Kingdom  (Luke  xix. 
11-15). 

True,  believers  are  in  the  Kingdom  of  God’s  Son  in  the 
sense  of  union  with  the  Son,  and  the  Kingdom,  as  to  its 
spirituality,  is  in  them  (Col.  i.  13;  Rom.  xiv.  17),  for 
thereby  are  they  fitted  for  participation  in  the  visible, 
concrete  form  it  assumes  at  His  coming;  and  this  fact  of 
participation  is  emphasized  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
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Church,  “  which  is  his  body,”  will  reign  with  the  Head,  at 
the  appointed  time. 

But  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  Jesus  in  the  Church, 
during  this  dispensation  of  cross-bearing  and  tribulation, 
cannot  be  made  to  synchronize  with  what  was  set  before 
the  Church  as  her  hope.  The  realization  of  the  principles 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  heart  and  life  of  true  believers  is  an 
illustration  in  miniature  of  the  literal  fact  as  prevailing 
on  earth  during  the  Millennium.  The  principles  are  the 
same;  the  sphere  and  magnitude  of  their  application  make 
the  difference. 

There  can  be  no  kingdom,  literally  speaking,  until  the 
King  returns  to  imprison  Satan,  abolish  Gentile  misrule, 
and  set  up  a  real  theocracy  under  which  governments  as 
well  as  individuals  shall  reflect  the  will  of  God. 

That  return,  be  it  observed,  is  to  be  “  in  .the  glory  of 
his  Father,”  when  He  shall  reward  those  who  have  denied 
themselves,  taken  up  their  cross,  and  followed  Him  in  His 
rejection  by  the  world.  This  is  identifled  with  His  coming 
in  His  Kingdom :  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  There  be  some 
of  them  that  stand  here,  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of 
death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  king¬ 
dom  ”  (Matt.  xvi.  28;  compare  ver.  24-27).  Mark  says, 
“  Till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power.” 
Luke  abbreviates,  “  Till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

This,  we  are  told,  was  a  spiritual  coming,  at  Pentecost. 
But  such  a  coming  is  witnessed  on  every  great  spiritual 
awakening,  and  this  was  to  be  a  peculiar  manifestation, 
seen  only  by  “  some  of  them  ”  who  stood  then  before  Him. 
The  next  verse  shows  that  the  manifestation  was  personal, 
and  that  it  was  Peter  and  James  and  John  who  saw  it 
(Matt.  xvii.  1-6).  Peter  identifies  this  scene  on  the  Mount 
with  the  coming  spoken  of  (2  Pet.  i.  16-18) ;  suflBcient 
accompaniments  are  mentioned  to  make  the  identification 
clear.  It  was  a  sample  of  the  manner  of  His  personal 
coming.  There  were  “  the  cloud,”  “  the  glory,”  and  “  the 
“  power  ”  and  “  majesty  ”  of  His  appearing.  Surely  power 
was  evident  —  such  power  as  will  be  manifested  in  the 
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appearing  of  the  saints  in  His  likeness  at  their  resurrec¬ 
tion,  which  is  “the  first  resurrection”  (Rev.  xx.  4-6). 
There  were  also  represented  at  that  scene  the  three  classes 
of  persons  that  will  be  present  when  He  comes  at  the  end 
of  this  age :  the  saints  who  died,  as  Moses ;  the  saints  who 
will  be  changed  without  death,  as  Elijah;  and  those  on 
earth  who  will  be  “  sore  afraid.” 

I  now  come  to  the  last  proposition,  which  is  that  the 
goal  of  the  Church  is  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  His  saints  to  assume  the  temporal  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  world,  to  actualize  on  earth,  in  glory  and 
power,  the  principles  which  now  find  expression  only  in 
spiritual  believers.  Then  will  the  Kingdom  prevail  in  all 
lands  nationally  as  well  as  individually,  in  government 
and  society  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  saved  people.  Then 
will  be  fulfilled  the  sublime  predictions :  “All  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ”  (Num.  xiv.  21), 
and  “  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  ”  (Hab.  ii. 
14).  “Then  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.”  It  is  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  universal  righteousness  and  peace,  during 
which  the  risen  and  glorified  saints  shall  judge  the  world, 
and  execute  the  law  of  the  Lord,  for  whom  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  a  Christ-rejecting  age.  “  The  rest  of  the  dead 
lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.” 
Satan  is  the  god  of  this  age  (2  Cor.  iv.  4  literal),  charac¬ 
terized  as  “this  present  evil  age”  (Gal.  i.  4;  Tit.  ii.  12), 
but  he  will  not  be  of  the  age  to  come. 

How  can  the  Millennial  Age  begin  while  Satan  is  free 
to  create  trouble?  But  his  age  will  end  with  his  removal 
from  the  earth  and  his  confinement  in  “  the  bottomless 
pit,”  at  the  glorious  visible  appearing  of  Christ,  who  will 
then  start  the  new  age  whose  glory  He  will  share  with  His 
bride  (Rev.  xix.  1-xx.  6).  Thus  the  two  ages  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other. 

I  would  almost  be  willing  to  stake  the  settlement  of  this 
question  upon  one  passage  which  contains  the  whole  issue 
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in  a  single  brief  suggestion :  “  To  him  that  overcometh, 
will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne  ” 
(Rev.  iii.  21,  A.  V.).  Here  are  two  thrones,  as  plain  as 
language  can  be.  What  could  be  His  throne  but  that 
which  He  heirs  in  the  dynasty  of  David,  and  which  He 
takes  when  He  restores  the  Kingdom  to  Israel,  as  pre¬ 
viously  set  forth  in  this  discussion?  According  to  the 
post-millennial  view.  He  must  now  be  on  His  throne,  since 
this  is  the  last  dispensation,  and  the  kingdom  has  already 
been  set  up,  or  is  being  set  up,  by  the  Church.  But  he  de¬ 
clares  He  is  in  His  Father^s  throne,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  throne  of  mediation  for  His  Church,  the  throne  of  His 
advocacy  with  the  Father  (Heb.  vii.  25;  1  John  ii.  1). 
When  He  comes  to  take  His  own  throne,  the  Church  —  the 
overcomers  —  will  sit  with  Him  there,  reigning  with  Him 
“  a  thousand  years  ”  on  the  earth,  “  Then  cometh  the  end, 
when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father,”  having  reigned  till  all  enemies  were  put  un¬ 
der  His  feet,  including  those  of  the  post-millennial  revolt; 
till  the  wicked  dead  were  judged,  death  itself  destroyed, 
and  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  appeared,  wherein  law 
and  grace  shall  blend  in  the  eternal  reign  of  God  and  the 
redeemed.  With  this  interpretation  agree  all  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  bearing  on  the  subject. 

This  is  the  goal  of  missions  and  the  mission  of  the 
Church.  The  aim  of  the  Church  should  be  to  “  bring  back 
the  king”  who  is  exiled  from  the  world  (2  Sam.  xix.  10). 
Her  mission  resembles,  in  one  respect,  that  of  John  the 
Baptist,  at  His  first  advent.  As  His  witness  in  the  world, 
her  ministry  should  ever  declare,  like  that  great  forerun¬ 
ner,  “  There  cometh  one  after  me  ” ;  “  Prepare  ye  the  way. 
of  the  Lord.”  While  this  thought  has  a  spiritual  applica¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  doubt  its  literal  suggestiveness.  When  He 
succeeded  John,  one  of  His  first  acts  was  to  scourge  from 
the  temple  the  traffickers  and  money-changers.  Once  again 
He  did  so,  at  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  which 
typifies  His  triumphal  return  to  earth  (Matt.  xxi.  9  with 
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xxiii.  38-39).  Who  doubts  that  this  return  will  be  sig¬ 
nalized  by  purging  Christendom  in  like  manner? 

The  coming  of  Christ  in  His  kingdom  is  a  coming  in 
conquest  like  David  (Dan.  vii.  13-27;  Rev.  xix.  11-21; 
XX.  1-3),  and  in  glory  and  peace  like  Solomon,  to  reign 
over  the  whole  earth  thus  subdued  (Ps.  Ixxii.;  Rev.  xx. 
4-6).  Passages  could  be  multiplied,  but  Isa.  Ixv.  18-25 
and  Ixvi.  8-24  contain  striking  declarations  of  that  era  of 
righteousness,  peace,  plenty,  and  longevity  introduced  by 
His  return,  the  birth-pangs  of  Israel,  and  the  report  of 
His  glory  among  the  nations.  “And  the  Lord  shall  be  king 
over  all  the  earth;  in  that  day  shall  the  Lord  be  one,  and 
his  name  one”  (Zech.  xiv.  9). 

Such  a  goal  invests  the  work  of  missions  with  tran¬ 
scendent  interest.  No  unscriptural  fancy,  like  that  of  con¬ 
verting  the  world,  under  present  conditions,  can  gird  the 
Church  with  hope,  engross  her  energies,  and  command  her 
resources.  But  with  eyes  fixed  on  this  goal,  there  is  a 
prospect  that  intensifies  the  sense  of  responsibility,  loosens 
the  hold  on  worldly  possessions,  and  leads  to  a  consecra¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  missions  that  pulsates  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Its  practical  force  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  If  Christians  are  taught  “  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  the  present  age,”  the  motive  is 
presented,  “looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of 
the  glory  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  In 
the  work  of  missions,  how  it  deepens  the  conviction  that 
the  King’s  business  requires  haste!  Under  its  infiuence, 
the  task  of  evangelizing  the  world  in  a  single  generation 
seems  practicable,  and  missionaries  labor  with  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  imminent  triumph. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  MOSES 


HAROLD  M.  WIENER^  M.A.,  LL.B.^  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW 

The  views  entertained  on  the  Pentateuchal  question  in¬ 
fluence,  and  are  influenced  by,  the  conception  held  of  the 
history  of  Monotheism  in  Israel.  In  a  paper  on  “  Hebrew 
Monotheism  ”  which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  October,  1907  (vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  609-637),  I  showed  how 
the  current  ideas  which  derive  from  Kuenen  are  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  evidence  and  his  own  emphatic  state¬ 
ments  made  under  the  influence  of  an  impartial  examina¬ 
tion  of  that  evidence.^  It  is  now  desirable  to  approach  the 
subject  from  another  point  of  view;  for,  if  I  mistake  not, 
there  is  Egyptian  material  which  is  not  without  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  Old  Testament  criticism  and  the  trend  of  Israel’s 
thought.* 


I 

The  Exodus  from  Egypt  took  place  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Pharaoh  Merneptah,  i.e.  (on  the  basis  of  the  dates 
given  by  Petrie  and  Breasted)  not  earlier  than  1233  b.c. 
nor  later  than  1223  b.c.  A  century  and  a  half  earlier,  in 
the  reign  of  Amenhotep  IV.  (Akhenaten,  Akhnaton,  Ikhna- 
ton,  IGiuenaton),  1383-1365  b.c.  (Petrie)  or  1375-1358  b.c. 

^  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  that  article  a  follower  of  Kue- 
nen’s  met  me.  He  admitted  that  his  leader  had  been  *  a  hit  care¬ 
less,’  hut  said  he  would  take  the  matter  up  “  for  the  dead  man.” 
He  promised  an  answer  by  letter,  evincing  repugnance  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  an  article  would  be  better.  I  was  much  touched  by 
the  piety  of  his  beautiful  sentiments  about  ”  the  dead  man,”  but 
though  His  Majesty’s  Postmaster-general  has  succeeded  in  securing 
the  due  delivery  of  my  other  correspondence  during  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  with  tolerable  regularity,  no  defense  of  the  careless  Kue¬ 
nen  has  reached  me. 

‘While  the  discussion  that  follows  has  benefited  by  the  work 
of  many  scholars  it  owes  most  to  Professor  J.  H.  Breasted’s  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt. 
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(Breasted),  there  arose  in  Egypt  a  monotheistic  worship 
of  the  Aten  or  Aton,  to  which  it  is  worth  while  to  devote 
some  attention.^ 

By  way  of  introduction  a  few  sentences  may  be  quoted 
from  Professor  W.  M,  Flinders  Petrie’s  “  Religion  of  An¬ 
cient  Egypt”  (1906),  pages  54 f.: — 

“Aten  was  a  conception  of  the  sun  entirely  different  to 
Ra.  No  human  or  animal  form  was  ever  attached  to  it; 
and  the  adoration  of  the  physical  power  and  action  of  the 
sun  was  the  sole  devotion.  So  far  as  we  can  trace,  it  was 
a  worship  entirely  apart  and  different  from  every  other 
type  of  religion  in  Egypt.  .  .  .  The  Aten  was  the  only  in¬ 
stance  of  a  ‘  jealous  god  ’  in  Egj'pt,  and  this  worship  was 
exclusive  of  all  others,  and  claims  universality.  There  are 
traces  of  it  shortly  before  Amenhotep  III.  He  showed 
some  devotion  to  it,  and  it  was  his  son  who  took  the  name 
of  Akhenaten,  the  glory  of  the  Aten,^  and  tried  to  enforce 
this  as  the  sole  worship  of  Egj^pt.  But  it  fell  immediately 
after,  and  is  lost  in  the  next  dynasty.  ...  In  the  hymn  to 
the  Aten  the  universal  scope  of  this  power  is  proclaimed 
as  the  source  of  all  life  and  action,  and  every  land  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  subject  to  it,  and  owe  to  it  their  existence  and 
their  allegiance.  No  such  grand  theology  had  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  world  before,  so  far  as  we  know;  and  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  the  later  monotheist  religions,  while  it 
is  even  more  abstract  and  impersonal,  and  may  well  rank 
as  a  scientific  theism.”  ® 

^For  a  popular  volume  dealing  with  this  monarch,  see  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  P.  Weigall’s  Life  and  Times  of  Akhnaton,  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt  (1910).  This  writer  sets  out  parallel  passages  of  Akhna- 
ton’s  hymn  and  Psalm  civ.  on  pp.  155  f.  So  does  J.  H.  Breasted 
on  pp.  371  ff.  of  his  History  of  Egypt  (2d  ed.  1909),  though  less 
fully. 

*  Now  rendered  “Aton  is  satisfied”  (see  Breasted,  The  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt  [1912],  p.  322). 
H.  M.  W. 

•  In  view  of  later  work  some  of  the  views  that  have  been  held 
about  the  history  of  the  Aton  worship  must  be  modified.  See 
Ludwig  Borchardt,  “Aus  der  Arbeit  an  den  Funden  von  Tell 
el-Amarna,  Vorlaufiger  Bericht  ”  in  Mittellungen  der  Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft,  March,  1917  (No.  57,  pp.  24  ff.).  This  scholar 
holds  that  the  cult  of  the  sun  flourished  under  Amenophls  III., 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  pantheon,  as  in  the 
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Our  knowledge  of  this  religion  is  derived  from  one  long 
and  several  shorter  hymns  and  a  few  short  prayers.  A. 
Erman  (Die  .^gyptische  Religion  [2d  ed.  1909],  p.  78) 
points  out  with  justice  that  the  expression  ‘  Light  or  heat  ‘ 
which  is  in  the  solar  disc  ^  proves  learned  speculation  to 
have  been  an  element  in  the  formation  of  the  new  faith, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  its  theological  conceptions.*  There 
are  naturally  many  points  in  connection  with  its  history 
as  to  which  Egyptologists  are  not  at  one.  Most  of  these 
do  not  concern  the  present  inquiry.  For  the  purposes  of 
Old  Testament  criticism  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  per¬ 
sonal  share  of  Akhenaton  was  a  little  greater  or  a  little 
less,  or  whether  those  scholars  are  right  who  contend  “  that 
the  religious  and  poetical  matter,  developed  in  the  hymns 
.  .  .  consists  of  topics  already  familiar  to  everyone.  The 
originality  lent  to  the  hymns  is  probably  like  new  wine  in 
old  bottles;  it  expresses  old  beliefs  in  new  rhythms,  and 
gives  a  touch,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  more  vivid  and  per¬ 
sonal  to  subjects  treated  by  older  writers.”  ® 

In  the  first  instance  the  following  points  call  for  atten¬ 
tion  : — 

later  years  of  Amenophis  IV.  He  thinks  that  the  later  Egyptians 
reprobated  the  political  sterility  of  the  monarch  much  more  than 
his  exaggeration  of  the  Aton  worship.  Priests  of  the  solar  disc 
are  found  under  the  Ramessides.  All  that  happened  was  that 
the  god  was  reduced  from  the  position  of  preeminence  given  him 
by  Akhenaton  to  his  earlier  position  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon. 
See  also  his  observations  on  p.  18  of  No.  55  (Dec.  1914). 

^N.  de  G.  Davies,  The  Rock-Tombs  of  El-Amama,  part  i.  (1903) 
p.  45,  renders  “  splendour.” 

*Cp.  Davies,  op.  cit. 

*A.  Moret,  Kings  and  Gods  of  Egypt  (1912),  pp.  59  ff.  See  also 
especially  Davies,  op.  cit.,  p.  44:  “So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  does 
not  greatly  differ  in  essential  doctrine  from  systems  that  existed 
in  Egypt  before  and  after  it,  but  only  in  its  uncompromising  atti¬ 
tude  to  dissenting  faiths,  and  the  consistency  with  which,  from 
the  beginning,  it  accepted  the  positive  and  negative  consequences 
of  its  doctrine.  In  both  respects  we  may  recognize  the  person¬ 
ality  of  its  founder  rather  than  the  motive  power  of  its  creed.” 
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1.  There  existed  a  monotheistic  belief  before  the  time 
of  Moses. 

2.  The  facts  that  will  be  adduced  show  conclusively 
that  Moses  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  its  ideas. 

3.  Some  of  the  phrases  and  thoughts  of  this  belief  re¬ 
cur  in  the  later  literature  of  Israel  in  a  form  so  closely 
similar  as  to  exclude  any  theory  of  complete  independence. 
It  may  be  that  they  originated  in  Egypt  or  that  both  Egypt 
and  Israel  borrowed  them  from  some  common  source;  but 
the  likeness  is  too  great  for  any  hypothesis  of  separate 
origin. 

The  nature  of  the  “  teaching  ” '  of  Akhenaton,  as  it  was 
always  called,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quota¬ 
tions  : — 

“  Thy  dawning  is  very  beautiful,  O  living  Ra,  etc.,  etc., 
the  living  Aten,  beside  whom  there  is  no  other,  giving  health 
to  the  eyes  by  his  rays,  he  who  [has  made]  all  that  is! 
Thou  risest  in  the  eastern  horizon  of  heaven  to  give  life  to 
all  that  thou  hast  made,  viz.  mankind,  cattle,  dying  and 
fluttering  things,  with  [all  kinds]  of  reptiles  which  are  on 
the  earth  ”  (Davies,  El-Amarna,  part  i.  pp.  49  f.  [my  ital¬ 
ics.  H.  M.  W.]). 

“  I  have  come  with  praises  to  thy  rays,  O  living  Aten, 
sole  (god).  Thou  art  eternal.  Heaven  is  thy  temple  in 
which  thou  makest  thine  appearance  every  [day],”  etc. 
(op.  cit.,  part  vi.  p.  31). 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  longer  hymn  are  taken 
from  Breasted’s  “  Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in 
Ancient  Egypt.”  Some  passages  of  Psalm  civ.  are  placed 
in  t¥e  margin  for  comparison.* 

*  Cf.  the  Mosaic  Torah  and  Deut.  iv.  1,  etc. 

*Full  translations  of  the  longer  hymn  are  given  by  N.  de  G. 
Davies,  El-Amama,  part  vi.  (1908)  pp.  29  ff.;  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  History  of  Egypt  (3d  ed.  1899),  vol.  ii.  pp.  215  ff.;  A.  E.  P. 
Weigall,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Akhnaton  (1910),  pp.  150  ff.;  A. 
Moret,  Kings  and.  Gods  of  Egypt  (1912),  pp.  55  ff.;  J.  H.  Breasted, 
History  of  Egypt  (2d  ed.  1909),  pp.  371  ff.;  Development,  etc., 
pp.  324  ff.;  G.  A.  Barton,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible  (2d  ed.  1917), 
pp.  403  ff. 
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AKHNATON’S  HYMN 

When  thou  settest  in  the  western 
horizon  of  the  sky. 

The  earth  is  in  darkness  like  the 
dead; 

They  sleep  in  their  chambers, 

Their  heads  are  wrapped  up. 

Their  nostrils  are  stopped, 

And  none  seeth  the  other. 

While  all  their  things  are  stolen 
Which  are  under  their  heads, 

And  they  know  it  not 
Every  lion  cometh  forth  from  his 
den, 

All  serpents,  they  sting. 

Darkness.  .  .  . 

The  world  is  in  silence. 

He  that  made  them  resteth  in  his 
horizon. 

Bright  is  the  earth  when  thou 
risest  in  the  horizon. 

When  thou  shinest  as  Aton  by  da> 
Thou  drivest  away  the  darkness. 
When  thou  sendest  forth  thy  rays. 
The  Two  Lands  (Egypt)  are  in 
daily  festivity, 

Awake  and  standing  upon  their 
feet 

When  thou  hast  raised  them  up. 
Their  limbs  bathed,  they  take  their 
clothing. 

Their  arms  uplifted  in  adoration 
to  thy  dawning. 

(Then)  in  all  the  world  they  do 
their  work. 

All  cattle  rest  upon  their  pastur¬ 
age. 

The  trees  and  the  plants  flourish. 
The  birds  flutter  in  their  marshes. 
Their  wings  uplifted  in  adoration 
to  thee. 

All  the  sheep  dance  upon  their  feet. 
All  winged  things  fly, 

They  live  when  thou  hast  shone 
upon  them. 


PSALM  CIV 

Thou  makest  darkness,  and 
it  is  night. 

Wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  do  creep  forth. 

The  young  lions  roar  after 
their  prey, 

And  seek  their  food  from 
(3od  (ver.  20-21). 


The  sun  ariseth,  they  slink 
away. 

And  couch  in  their  dens  (ver. 
22). 


Man  goeth  forth  unto  his 
work, 

And  to  his  labour  until  the 
evening  (ver.  23). 


The  trees  of  the  Lord  have 
their  All, 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which 
he  hath  planted; 

Wherein  the  birds  make  their 
nests; 

As  for  the  stork,  the  flr-trees 
are  her  house. 
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AKHNATON’S  HYMN 


The  barques  sail  up-stream 
and  down-stream  alike. 

Every  highway  is  open  be¬ 
cause  thou  dawnest. 

The  fish  in  the  river  leap  up 
before  thee. 

Thy  rays  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  green  sea. 


How  manifold  are  thy  works! 

They  are  hidden  from  before 
(us), 

O  Sole  God,  whose  powers 
no  other  possesseth. 

Thou  didst  create  the  earth 
according  to  thy  heart  ^ 

While  thou  wast  alone: 

Thou  hast  set  a  Nile  in  the 
sky; 

When  It  falleth  for  them, 

It  maketh  waves  upon  the 
mountains, 

Like  the  great  green  sea, 


PSALM  CIV 

The  high  mountains  are  for  the 
wild  goats; 

The  rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the 
conies  (ver.  16-18). 

Yonder  sea,  great  and  wide, 

Therein  are  creeping  things  in¬ 
numerable. 

Living  creatures,  both  small  and 
great. 

There  go  the  ships; 

There  is  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast 
formed  to  sport  therein. 

All  of  them  wait  for  thee  (ver. 
25-27). 

How  manifold  are  thy  works,  0 
Lord! 

In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all; 

The  earth  is  full  of  thy  creatures 
(ver.  24). 


Who  sendest  forth  springs  into 
the  valleys. 

They  run  between  the  mountains; 
They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of 
the  field. 

The  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 


Watering  their  fields  in  their 
towns 


Thou  makest  the  seasons 

In  order  to  create  all  thy 
work: 

Winter  to  bring  them  cool¬ 
ness, 

And  heat,  that  they  may 
taste  thee. 


Who  waterest  the  mountains  from 
thine  upper  chambers  (ver.  10- 
13). 

The  waters  stood  above  the  moun¬ 
tains  (ver.  6). 

Who  appointedst  the  moon  for 
seasons; 

The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down 
(ver.  19). 


*  **  Either  ‘  pleasure  ’  •  or  ‘  understanding  ’  here  ”  (Breasted,  p. 
326). 
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AKHNATON’S  HYMX 

Thou  didst  make  the  distant 
sky  to  rise  therein, 

In  order  to  behold  all  that 
thou  hast  made, 

Thou  alone,  shining  in  thy 
form  as  living  Aton, 
Dawning,  glittering,  going 
afar  and  returning. 


Thou  art  in  my  heart. 

There  is  no  other  that  know- 
eth  thee 

Save  thy  son  Ikhnaton. 

Thou  hast  made  him  wise 

In  thy  designs  and  in  thy 
might. 

The  world  is  in  thy  hand, 

Even  as  thou  hast  made 
them. 

When  thou  hast  risen  they 
live. 

When  thou  settest  they  die; 

For  thou  art  length  of  life  of 
thyself. 

Men  live  through  thee 


Thou  didst  establish  the 
world. 


PSALM  CIV 

Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as 
with  a  garment. 

Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens 
like  a  curtain  (ver.  2). 


I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long 
as  I  live; 

I  will  sing  praise  to  my  God  while 
I  have  my  being. 

Let  my  musing  be  sweet  unto  him; 

As  for  me,  I  will  rejoice  In  the 
Lord  (ver.  33  f.). 

All  of  them  wait  for  thee 

That  thou  mayest  give  them  their 
food  in  due  season. 

Thou  glvest  it  unto  them,  they 
gather  it; 

Thou  openest  thy  hand,  they  are 
satisfied  with  good. 

Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  vanish; 

Thou  wlthdrawest  their  breath, 
they  perish. 

And  return  to  their  dust. 

Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they 
are  created; 

And  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

May  the  glory  of  the  Lord  endure 
forever  (ver.  27-31). 

Who  didst  establish  the  earth  upon 
its  foundation  (ver.  5). 


Breasted  (Development,  etc.,  p.  329)  thinks  that  the 
hymn  “  doubtless  represents  an  excerpt,  or  a  series  of  frag¬ 
ments  excerpted,  from  the  ritual  of  Aton,  as  it  was  cele¬ 
brated  from  day  to  day  in  the  Aton  temple  at  Amarna.” 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  religion  of  all  these  ex¬ 
tracts  is  a  form  of  pure  monotheism.  But  neither  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  some  form  of  connection  exists  between 
portions  of  the  great  royal  hymn  and  Psalm  civ.  Indeed, 
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when  the  two  forms  are  carefully  examined  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  that  the  Hebrew 
is  answering  Akhenaton  (see,  for  instance,  ver.  33  f.  with 
the  parallel) ,  though  he  may  have  had  before  him  a  different 
set  of  excerpts,  excluding  some  of  the  matter  contained  in 
our  hymn.  Under  the  influence  of  the  evolutionary  theory 
the  commentators  on  the  Psalm  take  little  notice  of  the 
Egyptian  hymn.  Duhm  and  Briggs  ^  do  not  mention  it. 
Kittel  prints  it  in  an  appendix  without  comment.  And  no 
other  course  is  open  to  them.  The  evolutionary  school 
claimed  confldently  that  nobody  thought  thus  for  centuries 
after  David.  What  use,  then,  could  they  make  of  historical 
material  which  proves  the  ideas  to  have  been  a  century  and 
a  half  earlier  than  Moses?  The  hymn  shows  irrefragably 
that  some  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  phrases 
were  familiar  long  before  the  Hebrew  poem  was  com¬ 
posed  (on  any  view  of  its  authorship),  whether  we  sup¬ 
pose  them  to  have  originated  in  Egypt  or  to  be  taken  from 
the  praises  of  some  Syrian  deity,  such  as  the  El  Ely  on, 
the  God  Most  High,  possessing  heaven  and  earth,  who  was 
worshiped  by  Melchizedek  of  Jerusalem.*  Aye,  they  were 
known  before  Moses,  and  the  Psalm  makes  it  clear  that 
the  knowledge  of  them  never  died.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  facts  we  are  now  to  consider,  it  proves  up  to  the 
hUt  that  Moses  was  acquainted  with  monotheism. 

The  Aton  worship  failed  to  establish  itself  as  the  ex¬ 
clusive  religion  of  Egypt;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist,  and  its  priests  are  found  under  the  Rames- 
sides.  There  is,  moreover,  a  further  point  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  While  the  Aton  party  had  been  worsted  by  the 
priests  of  Amon,  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  Aton  were 

^Briggs  assigns  the  Psalm  to  the  Greek  age! 

*The  reference  to  ships  would  hardly  favor  Jerusalem  as  the 
place  of  origin.  Each  of  the  two  poems  is  strikingly  faithful  to 
the  geography  of  its  own  country.  The  hymn  shows  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Egyptian  sun,  the  Nile,  and  the  general  geographical 
and  historical  conditions  of  Akhenaton’s  Egypt  very  clearly.  The 
Psalm  bears  the  impress  of  Palestine  and  the  worship  of  Israel’s 
God. 
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ascribed  to  the  victorious  god.  Perhaps  the  reasoning  was 
that  if  Amon  could  visibly  worst  Aton  he  must  at  least  be 
entitled  to  all  the  attributes  ascribed  to  his  defeated  rival. 
Breasted  quotes  some  hymns  that  throw  light  on  this 
matter.  The  victory  of  Amon  is  celebrated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines: — 

“  Thou  findest  him  who  transgresses  against  thee; 

Woe  to  him  who  assails  thee! 

Thy  city  endures; 

But  he  who  assails  thee  falls. 

Fie  upon  him  who  transgresses  against  thee  in  every  land. 

The  sun  of  him  who  knows  thee  not  goes  down,  O  Amon! 

But  as  for  him  who  knows  thee,  he  shines. 

The  forecourt  of  him  who  assailed  thee  is  in  darkness, 

But  the  whole  earth  is  in  light.”‘ 

Of  another  composition  Breasted  writes: — 

“  Even  the  old  monotheistic  phrases  have  here  and  there 
survived,  and  this  hymn  employs  them  without  compunc¬ 
tion  though  constantly  referring  to  the  gods.  It  says: 

“  ‘  Sole  likeness,  maker  of  what  is. 

Sole  and  only  one,  maker  of  what  exists. 

From  whose  eyes  men  issued. 

From  whose  mouth  the  gods  came  forth 
Maker  of  herbs  for  the  cattle. 

And  the  tree  of  life  for  mankind. 

Who  maketh  the  sustenance  of  the  fish  [in]  the  stream. 

And  the  birds  that  traverse  the  sky, 

WTio  giveth  breath  to  that  which  is  in  the  egg. 

And  maketh  to  live  the  son  of  the  worm, 

Who  maketh  that  on  which  the  gnats  live. 

The  worms  and  the  insects  likewise. 

Who  supplieth  the  needs  of  the  mice  in  their  holes. 

Who  sustalneth  alive  the  birds  in  every  tree. 

Hail  to  thee,  who  hast  made  all  these. 

Thou  sole  and  only  one,  with  many  arms. 

Thou  sleeper  waking  while  all  men  sleep, 

Seeking  good  things  for  his  cattle. 

Amon,  enduring  in  all  things, 

A  tum-Harakhte , 

Praise  to  thee  in  all  that  they  say. 

Jubilation  to  thee,  for  thy  tarrying  with  us, 

*  Development,  etc.,  pp.  345  f. 

Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  303.  5 
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Obeisance  to  thee,  who  didst  create  us, 

“  Hail  to  thee,”  say  all  cattle; 

"  Jubilation  to  thee,”  says  every  country. 

To  the  height  of  heaven,  to  the  breadth  of  earth,  ! 

To  the  depths  of  the  sea.’  ”  ‘ 

“A  hymn  to  Osiris  of  the  same  age,”  continues  Breasted, 
“  says  to  him :  ‘  Thou  are  the  father  and  the  mother  of 

men,  they  live  from  thy  breath.^  ” 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that 
an  adopted  son  of  an  Egyptian  princess  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  monotheism.  The  continuing  worship  of  the 
Aton,  the  influence  exercised  by  its  monotheistic  teaching 
on  the  liturgies  of  other  gods,  the  reappearance  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions  and  phrases  of  Akhenaton  in  the  Hebrew  field 
some  centuries  later,  all  prove  that  no  educated  Egyptian 
of  the  Mosaic  age  could  have  been  unacquainted  with  mon¬ 
otheistic  thought. 

But  there  is  a  further  question.  A  monotheistic  religion 
arises  —  perhaps,  as  we  shall  see,  one  actually  influenced 
by  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  Baal.  It  is  overthrown  by 
another  Egyptian  god,  whose  worship  promptly  takes  over 
the  monotheistic  phrases  connected  with  the  defeated  deity. 
When  the  gods  of  Egypt  are  in  turn  defeated  by  the  Baal 
of  Israel,  Who,  we  must  remember,  was  emphatically  a 
jealous  God,  is  it  likely  that  this  Deity,  who  was  held  to 
be  “  maker  of  what  exists,  maker  of  herbs  for  the  cattle 
and  the  tree  of  life,”  should  not  have  been  proclaimed  by 
His  servant  to  be  “  the  sole  and  only  one,”  “  beside  whom 
there  is  no  other  ”  ?  The  struggle  in  Egypt  had  not  been 
a  war  between  armies.  It  had  been  a  contest  between 
divinities,  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  gods  of  Egypt.  Could 
the  Victor  be  regarded  as  something  less  not  merely  than 
the  defeated  deities,  but  than  the  Aton  whom  they  had 
conquered  at  an  earlier  date?  Or  could  the  Creator  be 
less  the  sole  God  than  the  sun  which  He  had  made?  When 
the  facts  are  candidly  examined,  is  it  really  possible  to 
hold  a>  priori  that  Moses  could  have  failed  to  regard  his 
God  as  the  one  supreme,  exclusive  Ruler  over  all  that  is? 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  347  f. 
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Or  is  it  scientific  to  endeavor  to  excise  from  Exodus  all 
monotheistic  expressions,  or  to  argue  that  monotheism  is 
the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  prophets?  To  the  unsci¬ 
entific  dogma  of  the  late  origin  of  monotheism,  History 
replies  in  no  uncertain  voice,  that  the  idea  was  older  than 
Moses  and  thoroughly  familiar  to  him. 

Many  scholars  think  that  the  name  of  Aton  is  none 
other  than  the  Semitic  word  Adon,  lord,  and  Professor 
A.  H.  Sayce  holds  that  this  worship  came  from  Asia: — 

“The  God  of  Khu-n-Aten,  in  fact,  has  much  in  common 
with  the  Semitic  Baal.  Like  Baal,  he  is  the  ‘  lord  of  lords,* 
whose  visible  symbol  is  the  solar  orb.  Like  Baal,  too,  he 
is  a  jealous  god,  and  the  father  of  mankind.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  between  Aten  and  the  Semitic  Baal  there  was 
a  wide  and  essential  difference.  The  monotheism  of  Khu-n- 
Aten  was  pantheistic,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  god  he 
worshipped  was  the  god  of  the  whole  universe.  The  char¬ 
acter  and  attributes  of  the  Semitic  Baal  were  clearly  and 
sharply  defined.  He  stood  outside  the  creatures  he  had 
made  or  the  children  of  whom  he  was  the  father.  His  king¬ 
dom  was  strictly  limited,  his  power  itself  was  circumscribed. 
He  was  the  ‘  lord  of  heaven,’  separate  from  the  world  and 
from  the  matter  of  which  it  was  composed.”  ^ 

We  shall  consider  some  facts  relating  to  the  Baal  at  a 
later  stage.  For  the  present  we  may  just  recall  one  re¬ 
sult  of  textual  criticism.  In  all  the  early  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  word  “  Baal  ”  was  applied  freely  to  the  God 
of  the  patriarchs.  If  to  their  conception  of  the  Semitic 
Baal  we  a<ld  those  ideas  of  the  Aton  worship  which  are 
shared  by  all  the  great  teachers  of  Israel’s  religion  and  the 
Name  which  was  revealed  to  Moses,  what  do  we  get? 

II 

On  turning  to  the  patriarchal  age,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  new  preliminary  difficulty,  the  existence  of  a  god 
Bethel  whose  divinity  appears  to 'have  been  recognized  by 
persons  to  whom  the  Elephantine  finds  have  introduced  us. 
It  happens  that  the  correct  translation  of  the  Massoretic 
text  of  Gen.  xxxi.  13,  '33N,  is,  “  I  am  the  God, 

*The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt  (2d  ed.  1913),  p.  98. 
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Bethel  ” ;  and  this  is  accepted  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Burney,^  who 
thinks  “  we  may  perhaps  recognize  a  primitive  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  stone  itself  with  the  deity.”  I  do  not  accept 
this  view;  but,  as  the  matter  is  one  of  considerable  diflB- 
culty,  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  facts  in  some  detail. 

The  Elephantine  papyri  speak  of  a  God  vi'  (YHW),  Who 
is  undoubtedly  the  God  of  Israel.  The  community  was, 
however,  very  mixed,  and  we  meet  with  other  gods.  In 
Pap.  27  (Sachau,  pp.  103  ff.*)  we  find  Malkijah,  son  of 
Joshibjah,  described  as  a  Syrian  belonging  to  the  ‘  stand¬ 
ard^  of  Nebokudurri  (apparently  not  a  Jewish  ‘stand¬ 
ard’),  complaining  of  certain  wrongs  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  against  him  by  another  Syrian.®  After  stating 
that  he  has  made  complaint  to  his  god  (i.e.  presumably  a 
temple  tribunal)  and  received  his  decision,  he  apparently 
proceeds  to  call  upon  the  defendant  to  take  an  oath  of 
purgation  before  This  seems  to  mean 

HRM-Bethel  the  god,  pointing  to  a  Syrian  god  of  that 
name.  There  is  also  a  proper  name  HRM-nathan  =  HRM 
gave.  We  read  (Pap.  34,  Sachau,  pp.  126 f.),  ‘There  wit¬ 
nesses  HRM-nathan,  son  of  Bethelnathan,  son  of  Teos  (or 
Tachos).^ 

A  long  list  of  contributions  ®  (Pap.  18,  Sachau,  pp.  72  ff.) 
is  headed,  “  These  are  the  names  of  the  ioiin'  (Jew¬ 
ish  or  Judaean  army)  who  gave  money  Nn!>N  (for 

YHW  the  god).”  In  it,  however,  we  read: — 

^  “  New  Aramaic  Papyri  and  Old  Testament  History,”  Church 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  405  (No.  148,  July,  1912). 

*  The  references  are  to  E.  Sachau,  *  Aramaische  Papyrus  und 
Ostraka  (1911). 

•  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  a  man  is  sometimes  called  a 
Syrian  in  one  passage  and  a  Jew  in  another  (see  A.  van  Hoon- 
acker,  Une  Communautd  Jud6o-Aram6enne  [1915],  pp.  3f.). 

*This  letter  is  doubtful. 

*For  an  English  translation  of  the  whole  document,  see  M. 
Sprengling,  “  The  Aramaic  Papyri  of  Elephantine  in  English,” 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  vol.  xxil.  pp.  349  ff.  (No.  3,  July, 
1918).  His  discussions  show  that  the  evidence  is  quite  insufficient 
for  any  certain  conclusions  on  most  of  the  matters  he  considers. 
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^iT^j  (for  YHW)  12  keresh,  6  shekels. 

(for  Ashambethel,  if  that  vocalization  is  cor¬ 
rect)  7  keresh. 

(for  Anathbethel)  12  keresh. 

Apparently,  therefore,  Ashambethel  and  Anathbethel  were 
divinities.' 

Ashambethel  as  a  deity  derives  some  support  from  two 
proper  names  and  in  Pap.  24  (Sachau,  p. 

95),  a  list  of  names  that  are  predominantly  of  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  origin.  Here  we  must  compare  2  Bangs 
xvii.  30,  where,  in  the  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  for¬ 
eign  nationalities  settled  by  the  Assyrians  in  Samaria,  we 
read,  “And  the  men  of  Hamath  madeKD'trK  (Ashima).’’ 
That  again  points  to  a  Syrian  divinity.  Amos  (viii.  14) 
denounces  those  who  swear  by  of  Samaria.  This  is 
ordinarily  rendered  ‘  sin  of  Samaria  ’ ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
Elephantine  material,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  we 
should  regard  it  as  the  proper  name,  Ashimah  or  Ashmah 
of  Samaria. 

As  to  Anathbethel,  we  know  of  a  goddess  Anath  (see 
Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  vol.  iii.  p.  43,  “Anath  is  satis¬ 
fied  ”  (reign  of  Seti  I.  ) ;  vol.  iii.  p.  201,  “Anath  is  protec¬ 
tion  ”  (reign  of  Rameses  II.) ;  vol.  iv.  p.  62,  “Montu  and 
Sutekh  are  with  [him  (Ramses  III.)  in]  every  fray,  Anath 
and  Astarte  are  his  shield”),  and  place-names  like  Beth- 
Anath  and  Anathoth  teU  of  her  worship  in  early  times  by 
some  inhabitants  of  Canaan.^  Anati  ('njy)  occurs  as  a 
man’s  name  not  only  in  this  Papyrus  (Sachau,  pp.  74,  79), 
but  also,  though  the  fact  is  generally  overlooked  in  this 
connection,  in  the  Amarna  tablets  (Knudtzon,  170.  43). 
Further  in'njy  (Anath- YHW)  appears  in  Pap.  32  (Sachau, 
pp.  118  f.).  In  these  papyri,  YHW  is  called  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  Jer.  xliv.  denounces  with  great  emphasis  the 
worship  of  the  queen  of  heaven  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  That 
chapter  should  be  carefully  examined  in  this  connection. 

‘  In  any  case  the  heading  of  the  list  does  not  fit  in  with  these 
facts. 

*  See  further  De  Vogiid,  Melanges  d’Arch^ologie  Orientale.  pp. 
41  ff.,  and  compare  Anathothljah,  1  Chron.  viii.  24. 
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It  proves  the  worship  of  other  gods  by  Jewish  colonies  in 
Egypt.  It  seems  quite  likely,  therefore,  that  Anath-YHW  may 
have  been  a  consort  of  the  God  of  heaven  Whom  the  Jews 
worshiped.  If  this  is  sound,  it  would  point  to  Anathbethel’s 
having  been  a  consort  of  the  god  Bethel.  On  the  other 
hand.  Bethel  might  possibly  (but  improbably)  be  taken  as 
a  place-name  in  these  two  words.  They  would  then  mean, 
respectively,  the  Anath  and  Asham  of  Bethel. 

A  Phoenician  god  Bethel  is  mentioned  in  a  treaty  made 
between  Esarhaddon  and  Baal  of  Tyre.  In  business  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  I.  we  find  a  personal  name 
Bit-ili-nfiri  in  which  Bit-ili  is  written  with  the  determi¬ 
native  of  a  god,  and  there  is  other  evidence.^  The  papyri 
contain  the  name  Bethelnathan  in  a  passage  quoted  above, 
and  also  mention  a  Bethelnathan  son  of  Jehonathan.  Sa- 
chau  (pp.  82  f.)  quotes  other  names  compounded  with  Bethel. 
Lagrange  has  suggested  with  great  probability  that  we 
should  recognize  the  god  Bethel  in  Jer.  xlviii.  13 :  “And 
Moab  shall  be  ashamed  of  Cheniosh,  as  the  house  of  Israel 
was  ashamed  of  Beth-el  their  confidence.” 

What  inferences  can  we  draw  from  these  facts?  In  the 
first  instance,  we  must  conclude  that  the  community  was 
exceedingly  mixed.  It  may  be  that  Van  Hoonacker  is 
right  in  holding  that  they  were  largely  Samaritans.*  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  facts  we  find 
here  and  the  statement  of  2  Kings.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  also  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  cults  denounced 
by  Amos  and  Hosea,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  Ele¬ 
phantine  colony  contained  a  strong  admixture  of  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  fact  to  which  attention  has 
been  drawn  above,  that  one  and  the  same  man  is  described 
sometimes  as  a  Jew  and  sometimes  as  a  Syrian,  may  per¬ 
haps  also  point  to  the  presence  of  Jews  whose  ancestors 
had  been  settled  in  Syria  before  migrating  to  Egypt.® 

» Zimmern  in  E.  Schrader’s  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte 
Testament  (2d  ed.  1903),  pp.  438  f. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  82  ff. 

*We  know  from  1  Kings  xx.  34  of  an  Israelite  commercial  col¬ 
ony  in  Damascus. 
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Similarly  an  English  Jew  settling  in  some  other  country 
to-day  might  sometimes  be  called  the  Jew  and  sometimes 
the  Englishman.  Intermarriage,  which  was  prohibited  by 
the  Law  only  in  the  case  of  certain  tribes,  is  presumably 
responsible  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  great  mixture  of 
names.  There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe  that  to  a 
great  extent  personal  names  had  ceased  to  have  a  religious 
significance  and  had  become  labels,  as  with  us.‘ 

On  the  other  hand,  except,  to  some  extent,  in  the  case 
of  Anath-YHW  (who  appears  to  have  been  invented  as  a 
consort  for  Israel’s  God  under  the  influence  of  the  cult  of 
Anath),  the  facts  all  seem  to  point  to  the  influence  of  for¬ 
eign  North  Syrian  divinities  rather  than  to  any  native 
Jewish  object  of  worship.  HRM-Bethel  appears  to  be  Syr¬ 
ian.  Ashima  is  expressly  connected  with  Hamath;  and, 
if  we  should  read  this  name  in  Amos  viii.  14,  the  inference 
is  that  the  Syrian  worship  had  penetrated  the  Northern 
Kingdom  as  did  that  of  the  Phoenician  Baal  in  the  days  of 
Ahab,  but  without  ceasing  to  be  heretical  in  the  eyes  of 
the  faithful.  As  Anath  and  Bethel  were  also  Syrian  di¬ 
vinities,  the  most  natural  view  is  that  Ashambethel  and 
Anathbethel,  like  HRM-Bethel,  should  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light.  If  they  were  worshiped  in  Israel  or  in  Judah, 
this  was  a  falling  away,  and  would  have  been  so  regarded 
by  the  faithful  in  every  age.  A  passage  in  2  Kings  (v. 
17  f.)  shows  us  the  converse  process.  Naaman,  the  Syrian, 
impressed  by  his  miraculous  experience,  adopts  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Israel’s  God  even  in  Damascus.  But  possibly 
strict  worshipers  of  Rimmon  regarded  him  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  prophets  viewed  Hebrew  worshipers  of 
Syrian  deities. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Elephantine  material  may  and 
does  throw  considerable  light  on  the  religious  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  age  and  on  some  difficult  prophetical  texts. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  aid  in  the  criticism  of 

*  See  S.  Daiches,  The  Jews  in  Babylonia  in  the  Time  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  according  to  Babylonian  Inscriptions  (1910),  a 
short  monograph  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  have  occasion 
to  deal  with  this  period. 
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the  Pentateuch.  Looking  at  the  Old  Testament  history 
broadly,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  there  was  con¬ 
tinuous  polytheism  and  idolatry  among  the  people  till  the 
Exile  and  later;  ^  but  the  particular  influences  and  dangers 
varied  to  some  extent  in  different  epochs.  For  example, 
the  Phoenician  Baal  was  particularly  dangerous  in  the  age 
of  Ahab,  but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  reading  this 
back  to,  e.g.,  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Similarly  with  the 
Bethel-Ashima  group.  As  a  menace  to  the  pure  faith  of 
Israel  they  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  entirely  different  times 
from  any  that  fell  within  the  purview  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Solomon^s  polygamy  and  imperialism  gave  rise  to  one  set 
of  dangers  for  Israel’s  religion  (1  Kings  xi.),  Jeroboam’s 
schism  (1  Kings  xiii.  26 ff.)  to  another;  and  it  is  probable 
that  from  that  time  onward  successive  waves  of  foreign 
influence  affected  the  religious  practices  and  beliefs  of 
Israel. 

But  if  we  are  not  justified  by  the  religious  history  in 
importing  the  god  Bethel  into  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the 
textual  facts  are  most  unfavorable  to  the  Massoretic  read¬ 
ing.  I  agi’ee  with  Dahse  “  in  thinking  that  we  should  read 
not  ‘  Bethel,’  but  ‘  that  appeared  to  thee  in  the  place  ’ ;  and 
I  recall  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  *  place,’  like  its 
Arabic  equivalent,  also  has  a  special  religious  meaning. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  accept  the  view  that  Genesis 
recognizes  a  god  Bethel  as  the  object  of  Jacob’s  worship. 

^Many  of  the  facts  are  collected  in  an  Interesting  article  by 
Professor  J.  M.  P.  Smith  on  “  Jewish  Religion  in  the  Fifth  Cen¬ 
tury  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  vol.  xxxiii. 

pp.  322-333  (July,  1917).  It  is  amusing  to  note  his  astonishment 
(p.  328)  at  finding  a  statement  of  Jeremiah’s  to  be  true  after  all: 
“  We  recall  with  fresh  understanding  that  Jeremiah  declared  ‘  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  thy  cities  are  thy  gods,  O  Judah  ’  (Jer. 
xi.  13),  and  begin  to  suspect  that  Jeremiah  meant  just  what  he 
said  ” !  Those  who  are  tempted  to  believe  in  the  evolutionary 
theory  should  contrast  his  picture  of  the  religion  of  the  Jewish 
masses  at  that  period  with  the  Aton  faith. 

*  See  his  Textkritische  Materialien  zur  Hexateuchfrage,  vol.  1. 
(1912)  pp.  5f. 
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III 

The  Tetragrammaton  nin'  itself  may  or  may  not  have 
been  used  in  Israel  or  outside  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
On  the  face  of  the  Massoretic  text  it  seems  clear  that  it 
had  been  in  common  use  for  centuries  before  (see  especially 
Geri.  iv.  26,  “  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord^^).  But  textual  investigations  have  now  proved 
that  in  this  matter  we  cannot  rely  on  the  Massoretic  text,' 
and  when  we  read  (xvi.  13)  the  impossible  *  She  called  the 
name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her,’  we  realize  that  the 
Tetragrammaton  has  been  deliberately  substituted  for  an¬ 
other  word  or  words  in  occurrences  where  some  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  Deity  followed  the  word  name  as  a  genitive. 
Insight  into  editorial  methods  enables  us  to  see  that  this 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  Ex.  iii.  15.  If  ‘  this  is  my  name 
forever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations,’ 
then,  so  ran  the  argument,  it  must  necessarily  be  read 
wherever  in  any  generation  there  is  a  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  Deity.  Consequently  the  argument  from  Gen.  iv.  26, 
etc.,  is  worthless.  The  only  other  striking  passage  is  xxviii. 
20  ff.,  dealing  with  Bethel.  But  obviously  if  baal  or  some 
similar  word  has  been  removed  from  the  text  of  Genesis, 
and  if  the  editors  regularly  treated  designations  of  the 
Deity  as  variable  elements  to  be  brought  into  accord  with 
the  principles  they  had  deduced  from  Biblical  verses,  the 
probative  value  of  this  passage  is  no  higher  than  that  of 
others. 

I’rofessor  N.  J.  Schlogl,  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  textual  material,  cannot  convince  him¬ 
self  that  the  Tetragrammaton  is  original  in  any  passage 
before  Ex.  iii.  12,^  and  certainly  the  general  drift  of  the 
revelations  to  Moses  and  the  Pharaoh’s  ignorance  of  the 
Lord  (Ex.  v.  2)  would  fit  in  well  with  the  view  that  the 
Name  was  new. 

*  See  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  1918,  pp.  164-169 ;  BS,  Jan.  1915, 
pp.  134-153;  April,  1915,  pp.  308-333;  April,  1916,  p.  332,  footnote; 
Oct.  1916;  April,  1917,  pp.  315  ff.;  April,  1918,  pp.  239  ff.;  Metho¬ 
dist  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1918,  pp.  183  ff. 

‘Biblische  Zeitschrlft,  vol.  xiil.  (1915)  p.  113. 
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The  theory  that  the  Tetragrammaton  occurs  before  the 
time  of  Moses  in  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  been  conclu¬ 
sively  disproved  by  Professor  D.  D.  Luckenbill,^  following 
earlier  work  of  Daiches,  which,  however,  is  less  convinc¬ 
ing.  I  only  quote  one  sentence :  “  But  so  long  as  there 
are  no  other  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  name  of  the 
Hebrew  deity  would  occur  in  a  Babylonian  {not  a  Hebrew) 
name  five  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  David,  and 
there  certainly  are  no  such  reasons,  and  until  the  determi¬ 
native  for  deity  is  found  prefixed  to  such  a  name,  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of  the  form.” 

It  remains  to  notice  one  other  view,  viz.  that  Moses  de¬ 
rived  his  religious  belief,  or  at  any  rate  the  Name  of  God, 
from  the  Midianites.  That  is  inherently  improbable,  for 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  suggest  that  any  deity  bear¬ 
ing  this  name  was  ever  worshiped  in  Midian.  It  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  Ex.  iii.  and  vi.,  and  also  by  the  whole  Old 
Testament  view  that  the  God  of  Moses  was  the  God  of  the 
patriarchs.  Textual  criticism  now  furnishes  new  facts.  In 
Ex.  xviii.  1  (“  Now  Jethro  .  .  .  heard  of  all  that  God  had 
done  for  Moses,  and  for  Israel  his  people,”  R.  V.)  the  LXX 
reads,  ‘  Jethro  heard  what  Kvpio^  *la-par)\  had  done  for  his 
people.’  The  variants  recorded  in  Brooke  and  McLean’s 
edition  are  insignificant : — pr  o  j :  6  ^  Cyr-cod :  om  z :  -|- 
60^a^.  Of  these,  j’s  reading  is  probably  due  to  an  attempt 
to  make  sense  of  the  text;  but,  if  original,  it  represents  a 
Hebrew  ‘  the  baal  of  Israel.’  The  general  Greek  reading 
when  retranslated  gives  YHWH  Israel,  which  is  just  as 
impossible  as  Thomas  Israel  would  be  in  English.  The  or¬ 
iginal  probably  had  ‘  the  baal  of  Israel,’  and  the  LXX  and 
M.  T.  offer  alternative  corrections.  If  in  the  eyes  of  Jethro 
the  God  of  Moses  was  the  baal  of  Israel,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Name  and  worship  were  not  derived  from  Midianite 
sources.  That  hypothesis  may  therefore  be  dismissed  as 
worthless. 

*  American  Journal  of  Theology,  vol.  xxll.  pp.  47-50  (No.  1,  Jan. 
1918). 
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IV 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  religion 
of  Israel,  we  must  get  as  close  as  possible  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  work  has  already 
been  done  on  Genesis  and  a  little  on  the  later  books,  but 
even  in  the  best  part  of  the  field  we  are  still  far  from 
finality. 

The  phenomena  of  the  text  of  Genesis  in  respect  of  the 
Divine  appellations  merely  form  part  of  a  larger  problem 
—  that  of  the  Divine  appellations  throughout  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  —  which  in  turn  is  only  a  section  of  the  great  text¬ 
ual  problem  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  best  text  we  can 
now  hope  to  recover  will  be  attainable  only  when  the  whole 
of  the  available  material  has  been  published  and  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  we  can 
towards  solving  provisionally  the  diflSculties  that  arise  on 
the  facts  already  before  us.  No  doubt  some  of  the  per¬ 
plexities  are  due  to  glossing,  mistakes  in  resolving  real 
or  supposed  abbreviations,  confusions  between  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  and  Adonai,  owing  to  the  identity  of  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  erroneous  emendations  of  passages  that  were 
thought  to  be  corrupt.  But  the  chief  cause  lay  elsewhere. 
The  Old  Testament  has  been  deliberately  edited  by  men 
whose  minds  were  dominated  by  Biblical  texts  and  theo¬ 
logical  views.  In  many  of  the  books  the  chief  stumbling* 
block  was  the  presence  of  the  word  “  Baal,”  to  which  ob* 
jection  was  taken  later  on  account  of  the  interpretation 
placed  on  passages  like  Hos.  ii.  16  f.^  In  fairness,  however, 
to  the  editors,  we  must  remember  that  something  like  their 
work  was  absolutely  necessary  if  monotheism  was  to  be 
safeguarded. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  advancing  further  along  what 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  right  road,  and  we  can 
*  Formerly  I  hesitated  in  some  passages  between  Baal  and 
Adon.  I  now  think  that  adon  was  not  removed,  for  it  appears 
actually  to  have  been  inserted  in  place  of  older  titles  that  were 
deemed  objectionable,  e.g.  in  Deut.  ix.  26  (see  Dahse,  op.  cit.,  vol. 
i.  p.  12,  and  infra) ;  and  that  would  not  have  occurred  had  this 
word  been  obnoxious  to  the  editors.  Compare  also  the  use  of 
Adonai. 
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make  some  additional  use  of  our  archaeological,  religious, 
and  textual  materials.' 

The  word  “  Baal  ”  seems  to  have  been  extremely  com¬ 
mon  at  the  time  of  Moses.  A  journal  of  an  Egyptian  fron¬ 
tier  ofiScial  dated  in  the  third  year  of  Merneptah  (i.e. 
in  the  regnal  year  immediately  following  that  in  which 
the  Exodus  took  place)  gives  us  the  following: — “There 
went  up  the  servant  of  Baal,”  “  The  chief  of  Tyre,  Baalat- 
Remeg,”  “  Meth-det,  son  of  Shem-Baal.”  Yet  the  English 
translation  of  the  whole  journal  occupies  scarcely  more 
than  a  page  of  Breasted's  “Ancient  Records  ”  (vol.  iii.  pp. 
271  f.).  Working  back,  we  find  that  names  compounded 
with  Baal,  e.g.  Amur-Baalu,  occur  in  the  Amama  tablets, 
and  the  Baalat  of  Gubla  is  often  mentioned.  Coming  down 
to  the  finds  at  Samaria,  we  meet  with  the  names  Baala, 
Baalzamar,  Baalizakar,  Baal-Meoni,  Abibaal,  and  Meri- 
baal  on  ostraca.^  Bealiah  occurs  as  a  Jewish  name  in 
Babylonia  in  the  time  of  Darius  II.  (424-404  b.c.).*  The 
Elephantine  papyri  and  ostraca  contain  a  number  of  names 
compounded  with  Baal,  but  Sachau  (p.  77)  states  that  none 
of  them  occurs  in  any  papyrus  that  is  certainly  Jewish. 

So  much  for  the  additional  facts  revealed  by  archjeology. 
Now  who  or  what  was  baal?' 

In  itself  “baal”  is  an  absolutely  harmless  word,  mean- 

*On  some  of  the  matters  here  treated  see  now  further  H.  Gress- 
mann,  Hadad  und  Baal  nach  den  Amarnabriefen  und  nach  agypt- 
Ischen  Texten  in  Abhandlungen  zur  semitischen  Religlonskunde 
und  Sprachwissenschaft  Wolf  Wilhelm  Grafen  von  Baudissin  .  .  . 
iiberreicht  [1918],  pp.  191-216.  This  volume  became  available  in 
London  too  late  for  use  in  the  present  discussion. 

*  D.  G.  Lyon,  Harvard  Theological  Review,  vol.  iv.  (1911)  p. 
141;  S.  R.  Driver,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  State¬ 
ment  (1911),  pp.  82  f. 

*  S.  Daiches,  op.  cit.,  p.  17.  These  facts  show  that  Professor 
L.  B.  Paton  was  unfortunate  in  asserting  (Encyclopaedia  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Ethics,  vol.  ii.  [1909]  p.  291)  that  “  No  names  of  this 
type  are  found  after  the  time  of  David,”  and  in  some  of  the  infer¬ 
ences  he  draws.  The  revelations  of  the  spade  habitually  damage 
the  reputations  of  modern  Orientalists. 

*At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  for 
English  readers.  The  second  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Re- 
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ing  lord,  master,  owner.  It  is  commonly  used  of  men  in 
various  good  senses,  such  as  master  of  a  horse,  owner  of 
an  ox,  husband  of  a  wife,  and  can  also  express  different 
kinds  of  relationship.  Thus  ‘  baal  of  dreams  ^  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  English  “  dreamer.”  The  usage  of  the  word  is 
singularly  flexible.  It  was  also  applied  to  supernatural 

ligion  and  Ethics  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Hastings,  which  appeared  in 
1909,  contains  a  long  article  (pp.  283-298),  by  Professor  Lewis 
Bayles  Paton,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  information  and  might 
naturally  be  consulted  on  the  subject.  It  must,  however,  only  be 
used  with  reserve,  because  of  an  unlucky  mistake  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  field  which  vitiates  the  discussion.  We  read 
(p.  284a):  “In  Bab-Assyr.  the  worshipper  addresses  his  god  as 
B6lt,  ‘  my  lord,'  or  ‘  my  lady  but  this  is  not  found  in  the 

other  dialects,  except  where  there  is  direct  borrowing  from  the 
Babylonian.  ...  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that,  while  the  wor¬ 
shipper  does  not  speak  of  the  god  as  ‘  my  ba'aZ,’  he  may  call  him¬ 
self  ‘  slave  of  the  ha'aV  ”  Now  that  is  exactly  what  the  worshiper 
did  do  in  Hebrew.  Hosea  ii.  16  is  perfectly  explicit  on  the  point: 
“And  it  shall  be  at  that' day,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call 
me  Ishi;  and  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baali.”  That  means  that 
Baali,  my  baal,  was  commonly  used  in  Israel  (compare  Isa.  liv. 
5;  Jer.  xxxi.  32).  Professor  Paton’s  attitude  is  the  more  curious 
because  later  in  the  article  (p.  292a)  he  actually  refers  to  the 
Hosea  passage,  and  (p.  292b)  even  points  to  some  of  the  textual 
mutilations  that  were  carried  through  in  order  to  purge  ‘  the  Old 
Testament  of  this  word.’  This,  of  course,  disposes  of  his  state¬ 
ment  (284a) :  “  Corresponding  to  the  original  usage  which  lim¬ 
ited  the  name  Ba‘al  to  owners  of  things,  the  be*alim  are  elsewhere 
uniformly  regarded  as  proprietors  of  objects  and  places,  not  as 
owners  of  persons.  Lords  of  tribes  or  of  individuals  are  .  .  .  never 
be'alim.  One  never  meets  Ba'al-Israel,  Ba‘al-Moal),  Ba^al-Ammon." 
As  the  word  has  been  systematically  removed  from  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  text,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  was  used  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  or  not.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  stood  originally  in  some 
places  where  we  now  read  ‘  abomination  ’  or  some  other  word 
(e.g.  1  Kings  xl.  5,  7;  see  BS,  July,  1917,  pp.  479  ff.).  It  —  or 
rather  the  feminine  Baalah —  seems,  however,  to  have  been  used 
of  Judah  (see  the  names  in  2  Sam.  vl.  2  [Kittel,  Biblia  Hebraica, 
ad  loc.]  compared  with  1  Chron.  xiii.  6);  and  in  connection  with 
Benjamin  we  should  restore  ‘  his  Baal  ’  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  12  (see  BS, 
April,  1918,  pp.  239  ff.) .  In  Ex.  xviii.  1  we  have  seen  that  the  read¬ 
ings  are  explicable  on  the  view  that  Baal  of  Israel  has  been  de¬ 
liberately  mutilated;  and  there  is  strong  reason  for  holding  that 
the  expression  Baal  of  Hosts  was  frequent. 
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beings,  and  here  its  flexibility  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
always  to  be  sure  what  is  meant.  Perhaps  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  refer  to  three  matters: — (1)  All  kinds  of  spirits 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  wells,  trees,  etc.,  were  called 
baals;  (2)  so  were  a  number  of  local  deities,  such  as  the 
Baals  of  particular  towns;  and  (3)  baal  is  also  used  for 
one  deity  who  was  Baal  par  excellence,  Hadad,  the  Addu 
of  the  Amarna  letters.  In  108.  9,^  we  And  Rib-addi  of 
Gubla  comparing  the  king  to  Addu  and  the  sun  in  the 
heaven;  in  147.  14,  149.  7,  we  have  similar  comparisons 
by  Abi-Milki  of  Tyre;  and  in  159.  7,  by  Aziru  prince  of 
Amurru.  In  52.  4  the  Pharaoh  is  called  ‘my  lord  (bel), 
my  Addu  ^  by  Akizzi  of  Katna.  M.  J.  Lagrange  (fitudes 
sur  les  Religions  S^mitiques  [2d  ed.  1905],  pp.  91,  93),  fol¬ 
lowing  Hoinmel  and  Knudtzon,  thinks  that  in  many  cases 
where  we  find  the  name  written  ideographically  in  proper 
names  it  was  actually  read  as  baal.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Hadad  seems  to  have  been  a  baal  whose  worship  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  locality,  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  heavens,  and  to  have  been  often  called  Baal  Sha- 
mem,  the  baal  of  heaven. 

For  a  long  time  the  use  of  the  word  “  baal  ”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Israel’s  God  was  regarded  as  just  as  natural  and 
harmless  as  its  use  of  any  other  deity.  Bealiah,  ‘  Yah  is 
my  Baal  [Lord],’  is  found  as  a  proper  name  (1  Chron.  xii. 
6;  Daiches,  op.  cit.),  just  as  is  Elijah,  ‘Yah  is  my  El 
[God].’  But  later  a  change  set  in,  and  the  word,  when 
used  as  a  designation  of  God,  was  sedulously  removed  from 
the  Old  Testament  books.  Various  devices  were  adopted,  — 
mutilation  of  the  word  itself,  substitution  of  another  ex¬ 
pression,  and  total  excision  of  an  offending  phrase,  all  be¬ 
ing  practiced.*  Sometimes  the  divergences  of  parallel  texts  or 

cite  by  J.  A.  Knudtzon’s  Die  El-Amama  Tafeln  (1915). 

®  For  Instances,  see  the  articles  cited  in  footnote  1,  p.  339,  supra. 
Thus  Ahab’s  four  hundred  Baal  prophets  have  been  converted  by 
editors  into  prophets  of  Israel’s  God,  thereby  depriving  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  all  sense  (1  Kings  xxii.;  2  Chron.  xviii.) ;  the  men  of 
Sodom  have  been  made  to  sin  before  the  Lord,  of  Whom  they 
knew  nothing,  instead  of  before  the  Baal,  etc. 
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of  ancient  versions  show  that  different  editors  have  worked 
on  different  principles,  and  enable  us  to  go  some  way 
towards  restoring  the  original.  In  other  passages  consid¬ 
erations  of  sense  or  sound  come  to  our  assistance. 

If,  now,  we  read  the  patriarchal  history  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  can  place  no  reliance  on  the  Massoretic 
designations  of  the  supernatural  beings,  we  shall  not  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  background  is  monotheistic. 
There  is  undoubtedly  one  supernatural  Being  Who  stands 
in  a  special  relation  to  the  patriarchs,  and  He  has  messen¬ 
gers  or  angels  who  are  also  supernatural;  though  their 
existence  is,  of  course,  entirely  compatible  with  monothe¬ 
ism.  But  apart  from  the  strange  gods  whose  worship  Jacob 
forbids  in  a  particular  locality  (Gen.  xxxv.  2),  though  he 
had  apparently  not  reprobated  it  elsewhere,  there  are  two 
classes  of  other  beings.  In  Gen.  xxxii.  24  Jacob  wrestles 
with  a  man  according  to  most  texts,  but  an  angel  accord¬ 
ing  to  D,  supported  by  Justin  (and  Theodoret).  Whether 
on  the  textual  question  we  regard  ‘  man  ’  as  original,  or 
take  it  as  a  substitution  for  Baal  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
ishi  (my  man)  of  Hosea’s  famous  text  (ii.  18  f.),  it  is  clear 
that  the  narrative  regards  Jacob’s  opponent  as  supernat¬ 
ural.  In  Gen.  xvi.  we  again  find  a  baal  or  el  (BS,  Jan.  1915, 
pp.  103  f.).  Another  class  of  supernatural  beings  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  Leah’s  invocation  of  the  Syrian  deity  Gad  (Gen. 
xxxi.  11)  and  passages  like  Gen.  xiv.,  where  we  find  a  deity 
who  in  the  original  text  was  called  El  Elyon.  The  Tetra- 
grammaton  in  verse  22  is  a  late  insertiou,  and  we  may 
<loiibt  whether  in  the  patriarchal  age  this  god  was  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  God  of  Israel,  Who,  however,  later  absorbed 
his  name. 

The  textual  phenomena  of  the  last  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  resemble  those  with  which  we  meet  in  Genesis. 
Pending  the  publication  of  Dahse’s  full  materials,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  bulk  of  the  passages,  but  I  have 
observed  that  in  some  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  are 
material  to  the  present  study.  In  Deut.  vi.  4  the  Hebrew 
gives : — ‘  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  the  Lord  one.’ 
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To  any  thinking  man  it  will  seem  most  improbable  that 
an  author,  of  the  ability  of  the  writer  of  this  passage, 
having  an  extremely  important  announcement  to  make, 
should  formulate  it  in  language  that  is  susceptible  of  four 
different  meanings,  none  of  them  good.  If  he  wished  to 
say  either  that  ‘  the  Lord,  our  God,  is  one  ’  or  ‘  the  Lord 
our  God  is  the  only  God,’  it  was  open  to  him  to  do  so.  But 
the  R.  V.  adopts  as  its  text  “  the  Lord,  our  God,  is  one 
Lord.”  That  makes  exactly  the  same  sort  of  impression 
as  if  one  should  say  “  My  friend  Thomas  is  one  Thomas,” 
for  the  Tetragrammaton  is  just  as  purely  a  personal  name 
as  is  Thomas.  The  textual  material  increases  our  embar¬ 
rassments.  The  Nash  papyrus,  our  most  ancient  Hebrew 
witness,  adds  wn  ‘  he  is,’  which  rules  out  the  other  trans¬ 
lations  and  leaves,  the  meaningless  R.  V.  in  sole  possession 
of  the  field.  If  the  word  is  original,  why  was  it  dropped 
in  M.  T.  ?  If  it  was  not,  how  came  so  nonsensical  an  inter¬ 
pretation  to  arise?  The  great  body  of  Septuagintal  author¬ 
ities  support  the  Nash  papyrus,  a  few  Fathers  have  ‘  God  ’ 
for  the  second  Lord,  and  n.  Boh,  Eth*^,  PalP,  with  some 
patristic  authorities,  read  ‘  the  Lord,  our  God,  is  one,’ 
omitting  the  second  ‘  Lord.’  This  would  be  excellent,  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  could  not  have  given  rise  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  texts,  and  is  therefore  not  original.  Yet  there  is  a 
very  simple  solution.  ‘  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  baal  ’  nnw  would  give  a  good  sense  and 

explain  all  the  readings.  The  removal  of  the  word  by  later 
editors  gave  rise  to  alternative  mutilations,  ending  in  non¬ 
sense.  In  days  when  baal  was  a  synonym  for  God,  the 
original  sentence  meant  *  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  God.’ 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the  removal  of 
baal  and  the  substitution  of  some  other  word  has  made  no 
substantial  difference.  In  others  the  clear  sense  of  the 
passage  has  overcome  philology,  and  most  readers  have 
continued  to  understand  it  in  the  way  originally  intended 
by  the  author,  in  spite  of  verbal  changes.  For  instance, 
where  in  a  law  baalim  was  altered  to  Elohim,  the  A.  V. 
rightly  rendered  “  judges,”  for  in  the  old  days  justice  was 
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dispensed  by  the  Baalim  (citizens,  elders)  of  the  place.' 
When  the  word  was  removed,  Elohim  was  substituted, 
doubtless  under  the  influence  of  Deut.  i.  17,  “  for  judg¬ 
ment  belongs  to  Elohim,”  but  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  was  not  led  astray,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
real  meaning  was  ‘  judges,’  not  ‘  God.’ 

In  some  passages,  however,  the  change  affected  the  sense 
in  a  way  that  could  not  easily  be  remedied.  In  Ex.  viii. 
18  (E.  V.  22),  in  the  light  of  my  present  knowledge,  I  re¬ 
gard  the  Septuagintal  texts*  as  being  due  to  an  original 
Hebrew,  ‘  shall  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  am  baal  of  all  the 
earth.’  *  Such  an  expression  is  unquestionably  material  to 
our  conception  of  the  religion  of  Moses.*  On  the  other 
hand,  if  baal  has  been  altered  into  the  Tetragramma- 
ton,  much  may  have  been  ascribed  to  Israel’s  God  that 
was  not  properly  His.  The  golden  calf  affords  a  remark¬ 
able  illustration.  If  Aaron  said  “  a  feast  of  the  Lord  to¬ 
morrow  ”  (Ex.  xxxii.  5),  it  was  either  identified  or  con¬ 
nected  with  Him.  But  if  the  true  reading  be  that  of  the 
LXX,  ‘  a  feast  of  the  lord  [baal]  to-morrow,’  then  the  calf 
is  the  calf  of  Hadad.®  Again,  Ex.  iv.  24-26  is  clearly  a 

*See  BS,  April,  1919,  pp.  210  ff. 

*See  BS,  Jan.  1915,  p.  136. 

*  It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  expression  “  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  ”  is  never  original  in  Exodus,  where  we  are  dealing 
with  a  newly  revealed  name  with  no  associations. 

*  I  am  of  course  aware  that  the  evolutionary  school  deliberately 
reject  all  these  monotheistic  expressions  as  late  additions  to  the 
text  of  their  earlier  documents.  Their  action  is  based  on  the 
a  priori  view  that  monotheism  is  late,  which  I  have  refuted  in  the 
BS  for  Oct.  1907  (as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  dlscu.s- 
sion).  As  we  have  seen,  monotheism  was,  in  fact,  much  older  than 
Moses  (supra,  pp.  323-333). 

*  LXX  rov  Kvpiov,  except  the  Syro-Hexaplar,  which  renders  Dom¬ 
ino,  correctly  representing  M.  T.  I  must  not  be  understood  as  say¬ 
ing  that  in  the  best  text  we  can  now  restore  of  the  Septuagintal 
Pentateuch  6  Kvpios  with  the  article,  as  opposed  to  Kvpios  without 
the  article,  never  represents  the  name  of  God;  but  the  usage  with¬ 
out  the  article  for  this  purpose  is  so  preponderant,  that  I  suspect 
that  originally  the  translators  always  employed  it  to  represent  the 
Tetragrammaton.  Like  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  has  been  so  much 
cut  about  to  free  it  from  what  was  deemed  objectionable  (witness 
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story  of  some  baal  who  differed  essentially  from  IsraePs 
God.  No  Hebrew  historian  could  possibly  have  repre¬ 
sented  his  God  as  trying  to  kill  a  man  and  failing  in  the 
attempt.  This  baal  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Hagar’s 
interlocutor  and  the  being  who  wrestled  with  Jacob. 

In  Num.  xiv.  9  we  meet  the  unintelligible  expression 
“  their  shadow^  (D^v>  has  departed,”  etc.  Most  Septua- 
gintal  texts  have  o  Kaipo^t  but  the  Armenian  read  Dominus 
and  N  gn  k  1  Fb  (mg)  6  *  the  baal.^  For  our  pres¬ 

ent  purpose  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  expression  seems 
to  have  been  ‘  the  baal,’  not  *  their  baal.’  The  narrator  here 
probably  adopts  the  term  commonly  used  by  the  natives 
themselves,  without  thereby  indicating  that  he  necessarily 
regarded  ‘  the  baal  ’  as  identical  with  Israel’s  baal. 

Other  readings  throw  light  on  our  problem.  In  Num. 
xvi.  22,  M.  T.  has  ‘  God,  god  of  spirits  of  all  flesh,’  but  the 
LXX  clearly  read  ^  and  of  all  flesh  ’  *  for  b ).  Similarly 
in  xxvii.  16  the  LXX  seems  to  have  found  *  Lord,  God  of 
spirits  and  of  all  flesh.’  Those  readings  make  the  Lord 
God  of  the  supernatural  world  as  well  as  of  mankind  and 
the  whole  animal  kingdom. 

Deuteronomy  ix.  26  should  perhaps  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  these.  Dahse  {op.  cit.)  has  carefully  distinguished 
seven  Greek  readings.  Three  of  these  contain  the  phrase 
‘  king  of  the  gods,’  which  is  clearly  the  original.  The  He¬ 
brew  elohim  is,  however,  used  of  supernatural  beings  gen¬ 
erally  ;  so  that  king  of  the  gods  does  not  necessarily  mean 
what  it  would  in  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Greek.  It  need 
not  mean  more  than  the  “  God  of  gods  ”  of  x.  17,  if  that 
phrase  be  interpreted  not  as  a  simple  superlative,  but  in 

the  nine  readings  in  Josh.  vi.  17)  that  it  is  not  safe  to  build  much 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  article.  On  the  bull  of  Hadad, 
cp.  M.  J.  Lagrange,  op.  cit..  p.  93.  He  holds  that  Hadad  was  Baal 
Shamem,  and  that  his  attributes  were  sufficiently  like  those  of  the 
God  of  Israel  to  have  led  to  a  mixture  of  worship  and  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  under  the  image  of  a  bull.  That  would  explain 
the  practice  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  and  illuminate  Aaron’s  action. 

*  Divergencies  in  the  readings  of  the  Septuagintal  authorities 
that  do  not  affect  the  point  at  issue  are  disregarded. 
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its  literal  sense ;  ^  but  it  does  point  to  a  belief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  other  supernatural  beings  over  whom  God  reigns 
supreme. 

In  Deut.  xxxii.  8f.  the  LXX  reproduces  the  same  idea. 
Its  Hebrew  appears  to  have  read: — 

8  When  Elyon  gave  to  the  nations  their  inheritance, 

When  He  separated  the  children  of  men, 

He  set  the  borders  of  the  peoples 
According  to  the  sons  [LXX  angels]  of  El. 

9  For  the  portion  of  the  Lord  is  his  people  Jacob, 

The  lot  of  his  Inheritance  Is  Israel.* 

Yet  this  was  felt  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  saying 
(ver.  39) :  “  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is 
no  god  with  me.” 

V 

We  may  now  attempt  a  synthesis  of  the  facts  bearing 
upon  our  problem. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  dwelt  of  old  time  beyond 
the  River  and  they  served  other  gods  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14  f.). 
Abraham  had  communion  with  a  God  of  heaven  with  Whom 
he  felt  himself  to  stand  in  a  special  relation.  But  His  name 
was  certainly  not  revealed  to  the  patriarchs  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  unknown.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  either  that 
he  believed  that  God  to  be  the  sole  deity  or  that  he  re¬ 
frained  from  worshiping  other  gods.  El  Elyon  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Gen.  xiv.),  the  being  who  appeared  to  Hagar  (Gen. 
xvi.),  El  Olam  (Gen.  xxi.  33),®  were  not  necessarily  iden¬ 
tified  in  Abraham’s  mind  with  the  Baal  whom  he  wor¬ 
shiped  in  the  ‘  place  ’  of  Shechem.  We  must  regard  the 
patriarchs  as  standing  on  the  common  Semitic  level,  be¬ 
lieving  in  a  plurality  of  baals,  some  of  whom  we  should 

*  Cp.  Josh.  xxll.  22,  M.  T. 

*  It  looks  as  If,  In  an  ancestor  of  our  present  Hebrew,  ‘  Israel ' 
had  been  written  above  the  line  or  in  the  margin,  and  had  then 
been  treated  as  a  correction  of  the  ‘  el '  of  ver.  8. 

*  ‘  Their  ’  was  unknown  to  D  and  Philo;  f  misplaces  *  the  name 
of  the  Lord,'  which  points  to  Its  being  an  addition.  It  Is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  originally  El  Olam  was  a  local  numen. 
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term  gods  while  others  might  be  regarded  as  genies  or 
local  spirits  that  would  hardly  be  dignified  with  such  a 
title.  While  I  am  seldom  able  to  follow  Eerdmans  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail,  I  think  that  he  showed  true  insight  when  he 
wrote  the  following  sentences :  “  The  exegesis  of  Genesis 
teaches  us  in  my  opinion  that  a  background  of  polytheistic 
traditions  lies  behind  our  text.  The  monotheistic  scribes 
read  these  traditions  in  a  monotheistic  sense,  and  only  a 
few  traces  are  now  preserved  which  show  us  the  original 
meaning  of  the  narrative.  These  traditions  are  not  the 
product  of  a  pre-exilic  or  postexilic  school,  but  old  popular 
traditions  ”  (Die  Komposition  der  Genesis  [1908],  pp.  If.). 
Scientific  textual  criticism,  working  hand  in  hand  with 
archfleological  study  and  comparative  religion,  enables  us 
to  go  some  way  towards  recovering  the  original  spirit  of 
the  narratives. 

As  already  indicated,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  how 
far  Abraham  identified  the  God  Who  appeared  to  him  with 
many  of  the  local  baals  worshiped  in  Canaan,  just  as  we 
are  ignorant  of  how  far  the  Amorites  themselves  identi¬ 
fied  the  baal  of  one  city  with  the  baal  of  the  next.  It  is 
most  probable  that  in  those  ages  the  bulk  of  the  people 
would  have  been  quite  unable  to  give  a  clear,  consistent 
account  of  their  beliefs,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  leaders  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  age  would 
often  have  regarded  as  local  cults  of  the  same  deity  what 
to  the  majority  of  the  populace  were  cults  of  different 
gods.  One  point,  however,  does  suggest  itself.  The  in¬ 
sistence  upon  Shechem  as  the  scene  of  a  great  covenant 
between  God  and  Israel  (Deut.  xi.  29  f.;  xxvii.  8f. ;  Josh, 
xxiv. ;  see  BS,  Oct.  1916,  pp.  609  f.)  and  Gen.  xxxiii.  20 
(El  Elohe  Israel)  taken  in  conjunction  with  Gen.  xii.  6f., 
make  it  likely  that  the  God  of  Abraham  was  identified 
with  a  Baal  worshiped  at  Shechem,  while  Gen.  xxiv.  shows 
that  He  was  regarded  as  the  God  of  heaven.  Jacob  cer¬ 
tainly  identified  Him  with  a  God  Who  appeared  to  him 
in  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  11-22,  etc.),  and  in  the  expression 
“this  is  the  gate  of  heaven”  (xxviii.  17)  we  should  possi- 
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bly  see  further  evidence  of  the  identification  with  the  God 
of  Heaven.  Yet  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  re¬ 
garding  this  patriarch  as  a  monotheist  or  even  a  monol- 
ater.  He  certainly  cannot  have  sacrificed  to  the  God  of 
his  fathers  when  in  Laban’s  service;  for,  unlike  Naaman 
at  a  later  date  (2  Kings  v.  17),  he  did  not  travel  with  two 
mules’  burden  of  earth,  which  would  have  given  him  the 
soil  on  which  alone,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  days, 
sacrifice  could  have  been  offered.  The  natural  impression 
made  by  a  perusal  of  Gen.  xxxi.  is  that  the  vision  it  nar¬ 
rates  reinaugurated  a  relationship  which  had  lapsed  for 
some  years.  Laban  and  his  daughters  were  polytheists. 
When  Leah  said,  “With  Gad”  (Gen.  xxx.  11),  she  was 
calling  on  a  Syrian  god  of  that  name;  and  the  story  of  the 
stolen  teraphim  (Gen.  xxxi.)  speaks  with  no  uncertain 
voice.  Jacob  became  squeamish  about  strange  gods  only 
when  he  approached  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  Iff.).  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  indicated  that  some  of  the  minor  supernatural 
personages  with  whom  we  meet  in  the  narrative,  such  as 
Jacob’s  antagonist  at  Penuel,  should  not  be  identified  with 
the  God  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  people  who  went  down  into  Egypt,  therefore,  were 
polytheists  and  the  descendants  of  polytheists.  They  stood 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  contemporary  Amor- 
ites,  except  that  they  believed  that  a,  or  more  probably 
the,  God  of  heaven.  Who  had  been  worshiped  at  Shechem 
and  probably  Bethel  and  other  places,  had  appeared  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  entered  into  special  rela¬ 
tions  with  them.  But  here  comes  a  very  important  point. 
Unlike  all  the  other  relationships  between  the  human  and 
the  Divine  with  which  we  meet  in  Semitic  religion  outside 
Israel,  this  was  conceived  as  a  voluntary  sworn  contract, 
called  a  covenant,  into  which  both  parties  had  entered. 
The  significance  of  this  is  very  great  indeed.  It  disposes 
of  all  theories  of  a  natural  or  local  relationship  between 
this  God  and  the  patriarchs.  “  The  God  before  whom  my 
fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  Lord  which  hath 
fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  King  which  hath 
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redeemed  me  from  all  evil”  (Gen.  xlviii.  15 f.),  assumed 
this  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  patriarchs  through  revela¬ 
tion  direct  and  unmistakable,  taking  a  form  which  delib¬ 
erately  shut  out  all  other  possibilities  of  interpretation. 
But  as  yet  His  worship  is  not  exclusive.  Save  within  a 
very  limited  territory  (Gen.  xxxv.  2ff.),  He  is  not  a  jeal¬ 
ous  God.  There  is  no  suggestion  anywhere  that  polythe¬ 
ism  was  untrue  or  undesirable  (except  as  indicated  in  the 
last  sentence).  He  is  not  yet  conceived  as  the  God  of  gods. 

With  the  descent  into  Egypt  sacrificial  worship  of  the 
God  of  the  fathers  necessarily  ceased  (Ex.  viii.  22  [26]). 
The  people  naturally  and  inevitably  served  other  gods 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ezek.  xx.  7  f.).  There  was  a  memory  of 
the  God  of  the  fathers,  and  in  persecution  an  appeal  to 
Him;  but  that  was  all.  The  Israelites  of  those  days  were 
polytheistic  and  idolatrous  to  the  core. 

The  first  intervention  of  Moses  on  behalf  of  his  brethren 
was  in  no  sense  religious.  His  patriotism  was  stirred  (Ex. 
ii.  11  ff.),  and  there  is  as  yet  no  hint  of  what  he  was  to 
mean  in  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind.  That  first  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  narrative  of  the  burning  bush.  He  receives 
a  revelation,  and  the  Being  Who  speaks  to  him  is  not  a 
god  of  Egypt  or  a  god  of  Caanan,  not  a  god  of  Reuel  or 
of  Midian,  but  “  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ”  (Ex.  iii.  6). 
The  Name  is  revealed  to  him.  Philologists  have  debated 
as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  YHWH,  and  their  result 
has  been  negative.  They  have  failed  to  agree.  Naturally 
so.  It  is  not  put  forward  as  something  which  could 
have  a  definite  meaning  ascertainable  by  philologj\  It  is 
called  “this  glorious  and  fearful  name”  (Deut.  xxviii.  58), 
and  is  obviously  intended  to  transcend  etymology,  not 
limited  in  sense  to  any  single  aspect  of  the  Divine  nature, 
however  many  its  phonetic  analogies  might  suggest.  The 
revelation  of  the  name  had  several  effects,  but  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  purpose  we  need  consider  only  one.  A  personal  name 
at  once  emphasized  the  distinctness  of  this  God  from  all 
others.  Monotheism  is  not  yet  taught,  but  the  supreme 
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power  over  the  creation  of  man  and  all  his  faculties  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  asserted  (iv.  11).  A  supernatural  being  meets 
Moses  at  the  lodging  place  and  seeks  to  kill  him.  The  at¬ 
tempt  is,  however,  defeated  by  appropriate  means  (Ex.  iv. 
24-26).  Here  we  have  a  belief  in  a  genie  of  low-grade 
power  whom  we  should  not  term  a  god.  Then  comes  the 
narrative  of  the  happenings  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh  has  never 
heard  of  the  new  name  of  God,  and  proceeds  to  extremi¬ 
ties.  This  is  followed  by  the  great  conflict  with  the  gods 
of  Egypt  in  which  monotheism  clearly  emerges  for  the  flrst 
time  in  the  narrative. 

That  conflict  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Egyptian  religion.  We  have  seen  that  monotheism 
had  sprung  into  being  in  that  country  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier.  While  it  had  failed,  the  attributes 
of  the  Aton  had  to  some  extent  been  ascribed  to  the  tri¬ 
umphant  Amon.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  a  struggle 
against  Amon  they  should  be  assigned  to  the  victorious 
God  of  Israel.  And  so  we  read.  Ex.  viii.  6  (10),  “  that  thou 
mayest  know  that  there  is  no  other  save  the  Lord  ” ;  ^  viii. 
18  (22),  ^  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  am  baal 
of  all  the  earth  ’ ;  *  ix.  14  ff.,  “  that  thou  mayest  know  that 
there  is  none  like  me  in  all  the  earth  ...  to  shew  thee  my 
power,  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all 
the  earth  ” ;  ix.  29,  “  that  thou  mayest  know  that  the  earth 
is  the  Lord^s."  The  monotheism  of  Israel  had  been  bom, 
but  how  could  it  be  saved  from  the  premature  fate  that  had 
befallen  the  religion  of  the  Aton?  How  was  the  Torah  of 
Moses  to  win  a  brighter  future  than  the  “  teaching  ”  of 
Akhenaton  ? 

To  some  extent  the  lawgiver’s  problem  resembled  the 
Pharaoh’s.  Both  had  to  deal  with  an  entirely  polytheistic 
people  and  with  the  same  false  gods.  But  here  the  like¬ 
ness  ceases.  Neither  in  the  nature  of  his  deity,  nor  in  the 
historical  antecedents,  nor  in  the  circumstances  of  the 

*So  most  Septuaglntal  texts,  but  It  is  possible  that  even  this  is 
not  the  earliest  form  of  the  verse,  though  it  doubtless  gives  the 
original  sense  correctly. 

*See  supra,  p.  347. 
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age,  nor  in  the  manifestations  of  Divine  power,  nor  even 
in  the  absence  of  vested  priestly  interests  in  other  gods, 
did  the  Egyptian  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Hebrew. 
Akhenaton  taught  a  speculative  belief  of  pantheistic  char¬ 
acter  in  the  solar  disc;  Moses,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  in 
the  name  of  a  personal  God  Who  lay  outside  creation,  Who 
was  known  to  the  people  in  their  earlier  history.  Who 
showed  Himself  easily  able  to  worst  the  gods  of  Egypt  in 
championing  their  cause,  and  Who  vouchsafed  miraculous 
signs  and  wonders  and  a  direct  revelation  of  His  will  to 
the  whole  nation.  It  would  be  unfair,  in  view  of  our  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  the  Aton,  to  discuss  the 
ethical  character  of  that  deity.  But  it  is  pertinent  to  ask, 
whether  anybody  supposes  that  Akhenaton  could  have  en¬ 
acted  any  law  forbidding  worship  of  other  gods  in  the 
Egypt  of  his  day.  If  that  question  be  answered  in  the 
negative  —  as  it  clearly  must  be  —  we  can  institute  no 
comparison  between  the  methods  of  the  two  men.  Akhen¬ 
aton  failed;  but  he  failed  where  success  was  impossible; 
and  even  while  we  discern  the  flaws  in  his  beliefs  and  in 
his  methods,  he  is  entitled  to  our  admiration  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  a  spiritual  achievement  which  was  colossal  in  it¬ 
self  and  helped  to  mold  the  future  of  monotheism  through¬ 
out  the  world.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Moses  learnt  some  lessons  from  his  failure. 

If  the  teaching  of  the  Egyptian  was  speculative,  the  He¬ 
brew  devoted  more  attention  to  conduct  than  to  theory. 
The  task  of  converting  a  polytheistic  nation  to  monothe¬ 
ism  is  essentially  practical,  and  the  means  must  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  stage  of  reflection  and  intellectual 
culture  to  which  the  people  liave  attained.  Monotheism 
in  those  days  was  contrary  to  substantially  all  human 
thought  and  experience.  To  an  ordinary  Israelite  of  the 
Mosaic  age,  an  assertion  that  the  gods  whom  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  the  Amorites  worshiped  simply  did  not  exist, 
would  have  been  incredible,  if  not  meaningless.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  the  main  efforts  of  the  Pentateuch  devoted 
rather  to  the  enforcement  of  monotheistic  practice  than  to 
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the  discussion  of  its  theory.  It  is  clearly  stated  that  “  all 
the  earth  is  mine  ”  (Ex.  xix.  5) ;  and  on  that  basis  a  cove¬ 
nant  is  made,  placing  the  people  in  the  position  of  a  king¬ 
dom  of  priests.  Yet  the  legislation  is  devoted  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  task  of  preventing  the  worship  of  other  gods.  “  Thou 
shalt  make  no  other  gods  before  me”  (Ex.  xx.  3) ;  “Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness 
of  any  form  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth:  thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  unto  them,  nor  serve  them: 
for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  in¬ 
iquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  upon  the  third  and 
upon  the  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me;  and 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands,  of  them  that  love  me  and 
keep  my  commandments  ”  (ver.  4-6) ;  “  Ye  shall  not  make 
with  me  gods  of  silver,  or  gods  of  gold”  (ver.  23)^;  “He 
that  sacrificeth  unto  other  gods  shall  be  devoted”*  (xxii. 
19  [20] ) ;  *  make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,’  etc. 
(xxiii.  13) ;  “  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  their  gods,  nor 
serve  them,  nor  do  after  their  works ;  but  thou  shalt  utterly 
overthrow  them,  and  break  in  pieces  their  pillars.  And  ye 
shall  serve  the  Lord  your  God  ”  (xxiii,  24  f  ) ;  “  Thou  shalt 
make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  with  their  gods.  They 
shall  not  dwell  in  thy  land,  lest  they  make  thee  sin  against 
me:  for  if  thou  serve  their  gods,  it  will  surely  be  a  snare 
unto  thee”  (ver.  32 f.).  Those  are  among  the  terms  of 
that  first  covenant.*  Nothing  is  here  predicated  as  to  the 
nature  or  power  of  those  other  gods:  attention  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  translation  into  conduct  of  the  requirements 
of  monotheism.  The  difference  between  monotheism  and 
monolatry  looms  large  in  modem  textbooks;  but  as  a 
question  of  real  life  it  had  no  existence  for  the  Hebrews 
of  the  Mosaic  age.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  any  mission- 

*  For  the  text,  see  BS,  Oct.  1914,  pp.  621  f.,  footnote. 

’This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  form  of  the  verse,  which  has 
suffered  in  transmission. 

*  It  seems  unnecessary  to  quote  further  from  the  Pentateuchal 
legislation  on  this  point. 
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ary  effort  to  other  peoples.  The  practical  task  was  to  win 
a  firm  hold  on  this  people  for  monotheistic  practice. 

Our  information  suggests  that  even  this  was  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  religious  powers  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The 
episode  of  the  golden  calf  illustrates  this.  One  law  is  ex¬ 
pressly  enacted  to  strike  at  the  worship  of  satyrs  (Lev. 
xvii.  7) ;  another  makes  the  candid  admission  that  sacri¬ 
ficial  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  principle  “  Every  man 
whatsoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes”  (Deut.  xii.  8).  Amos 
V.  26  is  too  diflScult  a  passage  to  be  of  much  value  as  evi¬ 
dence;  but  Josh.  xxiv.  23  speaks  of  “  the  strange  gods  which 
are  among  you,”  and  Ezek.  xx.  is  very  emphatic  as  to  the 
idolatry  in  the  wilderness.  Even  the  wonders  of  the  Exo¬ 
dus  and  the  wanderings,  even  Sinai,  could  not  avail  to 
stamp  monotheism  on  the  hearts  of  the  common  people. 

The  shaping  of  the  conduct  of  this  polytheistic,  idola¬ 
trous  nation  was  the  immediate  problem,  not  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  belief  and  thought;  yet  no  absolute  hard-and-fast 
line  could  be  drawn  between  these  two  tasks  in  any  age. 
In  every  generation  there  are  thoughtful  minds,  though 
they  may  be  relatively  few,  and  some  provision  for  these 
was  a  necessity.  There  are  questionings  in  the  mind  of 
every  intelligent  monotheist,  at  some  period  of  his  devel¬ 
opment,  concerning  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
God  of  heaven  to  Whom  belonged  all  the  earth  and  other 
supernatural  beings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  heathen 
nations  on  the  other.  We  cannot  say  what  answer  Akhen- 
aton  made  to  them.  “O  sole  God  whose  powers  no  other 
possesseth.”  “  There  is  no  other  that  knoweth  thee,  save 
thy  son  Ikhnaton.”  Did  no  other  supernatural  beings  ex¬ 
ist?  And  what  of  the  other  gods  and  their  worshipers? 
We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  Pharaoh  would  have 
replied.  The  Pentateuch,  however,  provides  answers.  The 
God  of  Israel  is  not  merely  one  baal  (Deut.  vi.  4).  He  is 
the  only  Deity  (Deut.  iv.  35,  39;  xxxii.  39).  He  too  is  God 
and  king  over  spirits  of  whatever  nature  just  as  fully  as 
over  flesh  (Num.  xvi.  22;  xxvii.  16;  Deut.  ix.  26;  supra,  pp. 
348  f.) .  And  while  there  is  none  beside  Him,  He  has  assigned 
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objects  of  worship  to  the  heathen  (Dent.  iv.  19;  xxxii.  8f. 
[LXX  text  cited  swpra] ;  cp.  xxix.  25  [26] ) . 

In  these  passages  we  have  the  only  possible  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  idea  of  a  single  beneficent  God  and  that 
of  a  special  revelation  to  a  particular  people;  but  so  far 
as  the  monotheistic  idea  is  concerned  they  carry  us  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  Exodus.  In  all  alike  we  see  One,  All-powerful 
God.  All  alike  recognize  the  ex^istence  of  other  supernat¬ 
ural  beings,  but  Numbers  tells  us  explicitly  the  relation 
between  God  and  those  beings,  while  Deuteronomy  also 
explains  the  position  of  those  nations  to  which  God  has 
not  revealed  Himself  directly.  Closely  regarded,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Pentateuch  is  coherent  and  consistent.  Mono¬ 
theism,  yes;  but  couched  in  a  form  that  strives  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  most  ignorant  and  least  refiective  while 
presenting  unobtrusively  the  deeper  doctrine  that  was 
essential  for  thoughtful  minds.  And  thus  monotheism  is 
consistently  made  the  basis  of  special  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  The  religion  of  Moses  was  a  religion 
of  duties  far  more  than  of  rights.  “  You  only  have  I  known 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth:  therefore  I  will  visit  upon 
you  all  your  iniquities.”  The  formulation  is  by  Amos  (iii. 
2),  but  the  thought  is  that  of  the  covenants.  The  Posses¬ 
sor  of  all  the  earth  selects  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation,  and  promises  certain  benefits;  but  in  return  He 
imposes,  and  the  people  accept,  obligations  both  national 
and  individual  that  touch  human  life  at  every  point.  One 
supreme  God  and  a  chosen  people  of  revelation  —  chosen 
for  duty  and  service  —  that  is  the  doctrine.  How  different 
from  the  conception  of  Akhenaton! 

From  the  outset  it  was  obvious  that  many  centuries 
of  no  common  discipline  would  be  necessary  before  these 
thoughts  would  really  dominate  the  national  soul,  to  the 
exclusion  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  To  the  exponents 
of  the  a  priori  method  who  are  satisfied  that  Moses  could 
not  have  been  a  monotheist,  because,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
historical  evidence  to  the  contrary,  they  have  laid  down 
the  dogma  that  monotheism  was  not  invented  till  many 
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centuries  later,  it  seems  equally  impossible  that  the  law¬ 
giver  should  have  prophesied  the  Exile.  Yet  this  attitude 
is  wholly  unscientific.  Rationalism  masquerading  as  sci¬ 
ence  may  seek  to  mutilate  the  evidence  in  order  to  force 
it  into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  some  evolutionary  doctrine. 
But  true  science  does  not  start  from  a  priori  views  or  as¬ 
sert  at  the  outset  that  the  religion  of  Israel  must  have 
been  a  religion  fundamentally  resembling  all  other  relig¬ 
ions,  nothing  more  or  less.  A  science  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name  can  only  set  out,  unhampered  by  any  preposses¬ 
sion  of  whatever  character,  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  then 
decide  impartially  whether  or  not  the  religion  of  Israel  is 
to  be  differentiated  from  other  faiths,  whether  or  not 
Moses  was  a  monotheist,  whether  or  not  he  prophesied  the 
Exile.  And  when  the  evidence  is  fairly  judged,  the  answer 
is  not  doubtful.  The  religion  of  Israel  is  different  from 
all  other  religions,  —  different  in  its  essential  nature,  in 
its  history  and  effects,  in  its  influence  on  the  world.  Moses 
teas  a  monotheist.  He  did  prophesy  the  Exile.  Only  a 
very  poor  psychologist  could  take  Ezekiel  for  a  knave  or 
a  dupe ;  and  his  testimony  is  emphatic :  “  Moreover  I  lifted 
up  mine  hand  unto  them  in  the  wilderness,  that  I  would 
scatter  them  among  the  nations,  and  disperse  them  through 
the  countries;  because  they  had  not  executed  my  judg¬ 
ments,  but  had  rejected  my  statutes,  and  had  profaned 
my  sabbaths,  and  their  eyes  were  after  their  fathers’  idols  ” 
(Ezek.  XX.  23  f.,  R.  V.).  The  passage  is  instructive  alike 
for  its  bearings  upon  the  Pentateuchal  question  and  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  how  fully  the  best  minds  in  Israel  realized 
from  first  to  last  the  enormous  difficulty  of  making  and 
keeping  the  people  a  nation  of  priests. 


CRITICAL  NOTES 


THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE  GAAL  NARRATIVE  (Jud.  ix.  26-41) 

The  story  of  Gaal  (Jud.  ix.  26-41)  cannot  stand  in  its 
present  position.  As  Dr.  G.  A.  Cooke  remarks  on  verse  42 : 
“After  the  Shechemites  have  suffered  the  severe  defeat  just 
described,  and  Abimelech  has  retire<l  and  dwelt  at  Aru- 
mah,  it  is  incredible  that,  on  the  next  morning,  the  people 
should  come  out  of  the  city  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  that  Abimelech  should  be  able  to  surprise  them  by  the 
same  device  which  had  proved  so  successful  the  day  be¬ 
fore.”  He  thinks  verses  42-49  “  a  second  account  of  Abim- 
elech’s  attack  on  Shechem,  originally  following  22-25.” 
This  view,  however,  only  raises  fresh  perplexities.  It  is 
diflScult  to  believe  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  its 
sowing  with  salt  (ver.  45)  is  sheer  invention,  for  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  old,  and  there  would  have  been  historical  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  whether  the  city  was  destroyed  or  not.  But,  if 
we  accept  this,  and  regard  the  earlier  passage  as  a  dupli¬ 
cate,  we  cannot  understand  either  how  the  Gaal  story  came 
to  be  invented  or  how  the  view  that  Shechem  had  not  been 
destroyed  found  acceptance.  The  truth  ds  that  both  nar¬ 
ratives  (ver.  26-41  and  43  ff.)  have  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  strictly  historical,  and  the  difficulties  arise  not  from 
their  contents  but  from  their  present  position. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  solution  should  be  sought  in 
another  direction.  The  Gaal  narrative  perhaps  lacks  a 
beginning,  telling  who  Gaal  was  and  how  Abimelech  ap¬ 
pointed  Zebul  as  I  his  governor  of  Shechem;  but,  subject  to 
that,  it  looks  like  a  thoroughly  credible  piece  of  historical 
writing.  What  is  wrong  is  its  position.  It  is  earlier  in  time 
than  the  events  that  brought  about  the  destruction  of  She¬ 
chem.  If  it  be  placed  before  verse  22  or  23,  the  difficulties 
disappear.  It  relates  to  the  first  symptoms  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  in  the  town.  These  Abimelech  sought  to  meet  by  less 
severe  measures  than  ultimately  proved  necessary.  Gaal 
and  his  brethren  were  expelled,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
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evidence  given  of  military  power  would  prove  suflScient  to 
insure  loyalty.  Verses  22  ff.  tell  of  the  failure  of  that  hope. 

Verse  42  cannot  stand  as  at  present.  If  “  the  people  went 
out  into  the  field  ”  before  Abimelech  was  told,  it  is  not 
clear  how  they  could  have  come  forth  out  of  the  city  in 
verse  43  after  he  had  subsequently  laid  his  ambush.  For 
the  words  “on  the  morrow  that  the  people  went  out,”  n 
reads  “  when  the  men  went  forth  ” ;  but  d  and  the  Ethi- 
opic,  which  agree  otherwise  with  M.  T.,  omit  the  second 
“and”  (R.  V.  “that”),  which  suggests  that  either  the 
first  or  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  is  an  insertion.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  it  most  likely  that  the  entire  verse  is 
due  to  editorial  efforts  to  make  the  narrative  read  after 
the  Gaal  episode  had  been  put  where  it  now  stands.  The 
words  “  and  they  told  Abimelech  ”  resume  the  w’ords  “  and 
it  was  told  Abimelech  ”  of  verse  25,  which  now  precedes 
the  Gaal  narrative.^  Such  a  resumption  is  not  uncommon 
where  something  is  inserted  in  the  text.  A  clear  instance 
is  found  in  Num.  xxi.,  where  verse  31  resumes  verse  25 
after  the  insertion  of  verses  26  ff.,  in  w'hich  a  commentator 
quotes  a  poem  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Israelite 
conquest.  Similarly,  in  Ex.  vi.,  verses  28-30  resume  verses 
10  ff.,  the  narrative  having  been  interrupted  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  narrative  which  now  in¬ 
tervenes.*  Hence  I  think  that  the  resumptive  words  were 
written  at  the  time  the  Gaal  narrative  w'as  placed  there, 
and  that  the  reference  to  the  morrow  w'as  subsequently 
added  to  smooth  the  difficulties  created  by  its  presence  in 
the  wrong  place. 

The  view  that  Jud.  ix.  26-41  constitutes  a  misplaced  nar¬ 
rative  wffiich  has  lost  its  introduction  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  recent  researches  into  the  earlier  form  of 
the  Old  Testament  books.  Time  and  again  we  come  across 
phenomena  which  point  to  their  one-time  transmission  in 
the  form  of  libraries  of  short  writings,  rather  than  of  long 
rolls.  Thus  we  read  of  the  book  of  the  generations  of  the 

*Cp.  C.  F.  Burney,  Judges  (1918),  p.  268. 

*Cp.  BS,  April,  1919,  pp.  201  f. 
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heaven  and  the  earth  (Gen.  ii.  4,  LXX),  the  book  of  the 
generations  of  man  (v.  1),  the  book  in  which  Moses  was  to 
write  about  Amalek,  etc.  Misplaced  narratives  like  Gen. 
xxxviii.,  Ex.  xviii.,  xxxiii.  7-11  (which  should  follow  xiii. 
22)  point  in  the  same  direction,  as  do  the  numerous  colo¬ 
phons  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  presence  of  fragments  of 
the  historical  narrative  in  unsuitable  positions  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy  (iv.  44  ff.,  X.  6f.).^  In  the  Book  of  Joshua  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  are  so  striking  as  to  make  anything  beyond 
a  bare  reference  superfluous. 

Harold  M.  Wiener 

London,  England 

AFTER  THE  WAR  — WHAT? 

1*EACE  is  at  last  declared  between  the  five  great  Powers. 
But  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  smaller  Powers  are  still  in 
deadly  conflict  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  their  frontiers; 
and  the  whole  world  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium. 
Social  conditions  are  everywhere  unsettled,  putting  into 
the  foreground  political  problems  that  in  every  nation  will 
test  not  only  the  skill  of  the  leaders  but  the  stability  of 
the  people  as  a  whole.  What  the  outcome  will  be  is  not 
within  the  province  of  human  wisdom  to  forecast.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  tried;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  “  voice  of  the  people  ”  will  be  the  “  voice 
of  God.”  Democracy  no  less  than  autocracy  has  its  perils. 
Meanwhile  it  will  be  profitable  for  the  scholarly  world  to 
resume  its  old-time  activity.  One  of  the  greatest  calami¬ 
ties  connected  with  the  war  has  been  its  interruption  of  the 
work  of  scholars  in  every  department  except  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  devising  of  means  for  promoting  the  destruction 
of  anything  that  should  help  the  enemy.  Biblical  criticism, 
especially,  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  In  the  revival 
of  interest  that  is  sure  to  follow  the  advent  of  peace,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  field  of  criticism  as  well  as  of  politics 
will  be  free  from  the  domination  of  the  autocratic  methods 
that  have  prevailed. 

'  See  further  the  articles  in  BS  for  Jan.  and  April,  1918. 
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The  Book  op  Deuteronomy.  (The  Cambridge  Bible  for 

Schools  and  Colleges.)  In  the  Kevise<l  Version,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Sir  George  Adam  Smith, 

Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor,  University  of  Aberdeen. 

16mo.  Pp.  cxxii,  390.  Cambridge:  At  the  University 

Press.  1918.  |2.00,  net. 

This  book  is  a  tine  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  modern 
publisher.  It  is  a  large  volume  in  very  small  compass,  in 
clear  type  and  on  paper  that  makes  reading  easy,  yet  it 
would  go  into  a  pocket  of  quite  moderate  size. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  anything  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  character  of  the  book.  The  reputation  of  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  high  literary 
rank.  But  it  may  be  added,  that  this  work,  though  a  crit¬ 
ical  commentary,  yet  often  reveals  the  charm  of  literary 
style  of  the  author's  “  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land.” 

The  conception  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  a  whole, 
which  the  book  presents,  is  admirable,  as  brought  out  in 
some  of  the  flnest  of  the  descriptive  passages  in  which  the 
book  abounds.  His  appreciation  of  the  literary  beauties 
of  Deuteronomy  never  flags.  Of  the  inspirational  exuber¬ 
ance  of  expression  which  distinguishes  Deuteronomy  from 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  has  this : — 

“  The  individuality  and  distinction,  the  original  force, 
buoyancy,  volume  and  rhythm  of  the  style  of  Deuteronomy 
i.-xxx.  are  pervasive  and  conspicuous  throughout;  and  in 
particular  its  difference  is  indubitable,  both  in  form  and 
in  temper,  from  the  styles  of  the  other  constituents  of  the 
Pentateuch”  (p.  xviii). 

Of  the  expression  of  the  spiritual  conception  of  God 
which  distinguished  the  people  of  Israel  from  those  about 
them,  as  characteristic  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
superlatively  of  Deuteronomy,  this  long  paragraph  will 
convey  a  better  idea  than  anything  that  could  be  written 
about  it: — 
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“  With  the  other  documents  Deuteronomy  shares  a  very 
spiritual  conception  of  the  relations  of  Israel  to  their  God. 
Though  the  religion  of  Israel,  especially  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  betrays  many  of  the  traits  common  to  all  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  race  from  which  Israel  sprang  —  many  forms 
of  ritual  and  ethical  tempers,  many  of  the  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  in  which  the  Deity  was  believed  to  manifest  Him¬ 
self  to  men,  and  especially  the  conception  of  Him  as  the 
God  of  one  people  through  whom  His  Name  and  Nature 
were  revealed  —  yet  the  origin  and  character  of  Jehovah’s 
relations  to  Israel  are  not  (as  with  those  of  other  Semitic 
gods  to  their  peoples)  physical,  growing  out  of  the  soil 
or  confined  to  one  land,  but  historical  and  moral.  Nor  are 
they  the  reflection  of  the  people’s  own  character.  Jehovah 
chose  Israel  and  chose  them  not  for  their  strength  or  vir¬ 
tue  but  out  of  pity  when  they  were  in  weakness  and  afflic¬ 
tion,  and  redeemed  them;  and  they  had  traditions  of  His 
earlier  manifestations  to  some  of  their  forefathers,  to  in¬ 
dividual  souls  of  their  race,  always  the  human  fountain¬ 
heads  of  spiritual  religions.  Jehovah’s  providence  for  the 
nation  had  not  been  only  physical  or  political,  by  signs 
and  great  wonders  and  by  war,  but  ethical,  to  instruct  and 
discipline  them,  to  prove  and  sift  them;  and  the  religious¬ 
ness  of  Israel  was  the  moral  response  to  all  this,  a  trust 
in  His  faithfulness,  gratitude  and  the  endeavour  to  keep 
His  commandments.  They  felt  that  He  was  unique  with  a 
uniqueness  both  of  power  and  character  among  the  gods  of 
mankind ;  and  that  by  His  influence  they  had  a  conscience 
and  character  and  a  religious  wisdom  of  their  own.  So 
far  all  the  documents  of  the  Pentateuch  are  at  one;  they 
all  reach  this  level”  (p.  xxvi). 

But  such  passages  are  of  very  limited  extent  in  this 
Commentary.  These  two  quotations  almost  exhaust  them 
in  the  120  pages  of  Introduction,  and  the  echoes  of  them 
are  scant  and  of  small  extent  throughout  the  commentary 
that  follows.  The  book  is  “  criticism  ” :  it  is  nothing,  if 
not  critical.  In  the  criticism  that  covers  every  page,  there 
is  displayed  a  wealth  of  learning  —  Biblical,  geographical, 
archaeological,  and  classical.  In  the  use  of  a  wide  and  va¬ 
ried  scholarship,  few  books  equal  it,  and  few,  indeed,  have 
ever  surpassed  it.  One  could  wish  it  were  possible  to  feel 
that  this  breadth  of  learning  was  always  used  conclusively. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  introductory  chapt3rs  and 
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of  the  comment  itself  is  taken  up  with  the  “  difficulties  ” 
of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  take  note 
of  all  these  “  difficulties.”  To  do  this  would  not  be  to  re¬ 
view  a  book,  but  to  write  a  book.  Only  the  main  points  of 
attack  upon  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  can  be  noticed. 

But  before  even  these  main  points  may  be  mentioned,  the 
standpoint  of  the  author  must  be  clearly  understood,  and 
also  the  real  significance  of  that  standpoint  in  any  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  criticism.  The  standpoint  throughout  the  book, 
upon  which  all  its  difficulties  and  criticisms  rest,  and  for 
which  he  gives  almost  numberless  references  to  all  the  books 
of  the  Law,  is  that  Deuteronomy  is  later  than  the  JE  doc¬ 
ument  of  the  documentary  theory,  representing  portions 
of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  and  also  later  than  the  P  docu¬ 
ment,  chiefly  represented,  among  the  Law  books,  in  the 
Book  of  Leviticus.  This  position,  taken  and  kept  before 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  is  somewhat  misleading,  especially 
to  young  students  of  “  schools  and  colleges,”  for  whom  it 
is  prepared. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  Deuter¬ 
onomy  is  later,  and  represents  a  later  development  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  law’s,  than  do  Exodus  and  Numbers.  Moreover,  a 
long  period  of  special  instruction  and  discipline  and  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  w’ilderness  ought  certainly  to  prepare  the 
people  for  some  progress  tow’ards  higher  things  at  the  time 
of  the  addresses  of  Moses  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  w’hich  are 
recorded  in  Deuteronomy.  So  that  all  the  elaborate  ref¬ 
erences  and  argument  to  the  effect  that  Deuteronomy  is 
later  and  represents  a  later  development  of  law’  than  these 
other  books  of  the  Law’,  are  entirelj’  gratuitous  and  only 
becloud  the  issue  for  inexperienced  students. 

The  only  real  question  at  this  point  is,  w’hether  or  not 
Deuteronomy  represents  a  later  development  of  law’  and 
life  in  Israel  than  does  Leviticus,  mainly  referred  to  the  P 
document.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  the  following  may  be 
noted  as  among  the  principal  points  made  in  the  criticism 
of  Deuteronomy  by  the  distinguished  author  of  this  Com¬ 
mentary  : — 
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I.  “  DiflBculties  ”  in  Deuteronomy.  Much  js  made  of  the 
“  distinctiveness  of  style  of  Deuteronomy  ”  as  one  of  the 
things  that  set  the  book  entirely  apart  from  the  other 
Books  of  the  Law  in  authorship,  time,  and  religious  con¬ 
ceptions  and  expressions.  Among  many  examples  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  be  sufficient: — 

“  Even  when  it  repeats  statements  or  expressions  found 
in  JE  it  expands  these  or  gives  a  turn  to  them  that  is  all 
its  own  ami  tuned  to  its  peculiar  rhythm.  Common  in¬ 
stances  are  its  formal  and  hortatory  additions  to  some  of 
the  laws;  but  its  narratives  are  full  of  them.  In  these  it 
increases  the  adjectives  or  turns  them  into  superlatives, 
replaces  a  plain  phrase  by  one  more  concrete  and  vivid, 
strikes  an  emphasis,  or  lifts  a  simple  statement  of  fact  into 
a  hyperbole”  (p.  xiv). 

Among  striking  instances  of  the  expansion  of  the  phrases 
of  JE  are 

“  the  turning  of  E’s  phrase  great  nation,  Ex.  xxxii.  10,  into 
a  nation  mightier  and  greater  than  they,  ix.  14,  and  of  the 
thousands  of  Ex.  xx.  6  into  a  thousand  generations,  vii.  9; 
or  the  concentration  and  enhancement  of  E’s  thick  cloud 
and  thick  darkness,  from  separate  passages,  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  cloud,  and  thick  darkness  of  iv.  11”  (p.  xvii),  etc. 

These  changes  in  the  language  between  Exodus  and  Deu¬ 
teronomy  are,  of  course,  indisputable,  but  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  change  of  authorship :  they  are  exactly  what  they 
ought  to  be  to  accord  with  the  change  in  circumstances 
and  in  the  immediate  purpose  of  Moses.  Will  there  not 
be  just  such  a  difference  between  the  formulation  and  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  laws  by  a  lawyer,  now,  and  a  popular  speech 
before  the  people  by  the  same  lawyer  concerning  the  same 
laws?  In  the  one  case  he  is  the  lawgiver;  in  the  other,  the 
statesman.  In  the  one  case  there  is  the  enactment  of  laws 
and  the  narrative  of  their  promulgation ;  in  the  other,  a 
popular  exposition  and  exhortation.  These  same  remarks 
apply  to  many  other  criticisms  made  against  Deuteronomy 
on  account  of  the  manifest  advance  in  national  life  and 
conceptions.  Forty  years  of  special  tutelage  of  a  people 
cut  off  as  were  these  in  the  wilderness  may  do  much  for 
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good.  See  what  changes  for  evil  were  made  in  the  national 
life  and  ideas  of  Germany  in  forty  years.  Progress  here 
affords  no  legitimate  ground  for  criticism;  no  progress 
would  furnish  such  ground. 

Of  a  number  of  “  diflSculties  ”  about  facts  which  trouble 
the  author,  we  may  examine  the  most  important: — 

“  But  the  most  critical  of  the  divergences  as  to  fact 
which  Deuteronomy  exhibits  is  one  from  both  JE  and  P  — 
that  on  the  amount  and  character  of  the  Law  promulgated 
to  all  Israel  on  Sinai-Horeb.  Deuteronomy  states  that  the 
Ten  Commandments,  iv.  13,  ami  the  Ten  Commandments 
only  —  he  added  no  more,  v.  22  —  were  the  words  of  the 
Covenant  at  Horeb ;  the  people  also  were  too  terrified  to  hear 
more  so  the  Lord  delivered  His  further  commands  to  Moses 
alone  (v.  25-32),  who  did  not  communicate  these  to  the 
people  till  the  eve  of  crossing  the  Jordan  and  they  form 
Deuteronomy’s  Code,  chs.  xii.-xxvi.,  the  basis  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Covenant  in  Moab.  But  JE  assigns  to  Horeb  the  far 
longer  and  more  detaile<l  Code,  Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.  19,  and 
states  that  —  not  the  Decalogue  but  —  this,  written  out  as 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  publicly  read,  formed  the 
basis  of  Israel’s  covenant  with  God  at  Horeb,  Ex.  xxiv. 
3-8”  (p.  xx). 

The  notice  of  three  things  will  bring  out  the  amazing 
character  of  this  criticism  by  the  author,  to  which  he  calls 
also  the  corroboration  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Driver. 

1.  “  The  Ten  Commandments  only  —  he  added  no  more, 
V.  22  —  were  the  words  of  the  Covenant  at  Horeb.”  Here 
is’  the  fallacy  of  seeking  discord.  “  He  added  no  more  ” 
means  either  on  that  occasion,  or,  absolutely,  at  any  time. 
Dr.  Smith  takes  it  to  mean  at  any  time,  which  produces 
the  discord  he  seeks.  But  God  had  just  ended  the  speaking 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  “  He  added  no  more  ”  to  the 
Decalogue.  He  also  “  added  no  more  ”  on  that  occasion  on 
any  subject.  StUl  further,  the  voice  “  added  no  more  ”  at 
any  time  on  any  subject.  This  so  manifestly  exhausts  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  in  its  connection,  that  to  stretch 
it  to  mean  that  it  rules  out  promulgating  of  the  “judg¬ 
ments  ”  (Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.  19)  is  an  absurdity  that  would 
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never  occur  to  anyone  not  under  the  dominance  of  a  pre¬ 
conception  that  required  just  this. 

2.  “  The  Lord  delivered  His  further  commands  to 
Moses  alone  (v.  25-32),  who  did  not  communicate  these  to 
the  people  till  the  eve  of  crossing  the  Jordan  and  they  form 
Deuteronomy’s  Code,  chs.  xii.-xxvi.,  the  basis  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Covenant  in  Moab.  But  JE  assigns  to  Horeb  the  far 
longer  and  more  detailed  Code,  Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.  19,  and 
states  that  —  not  the  Decalogue  but  —  this,  written  out  as 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  publicly  read,  formed  the 
basis  of  Israel’s  covenant  with  God  at  Horeb,  Ex.  xxiv. 
3-8.”  If  anyone  will  take  a  good  reference  Bible  and  read 
the  Code  in  Deut.  xii.-xxvi.,  together  with  the  constant  ref¬ 
erences  to  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  he  will  dis¬ 
cover  for  himself  that  the  statement  that  Moses  “  did  not 
communicate  these,”  i.e.  the  laws  given  to  him  at  Sinai, 
until  the  addresses  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  is  amazing  be¬ 
yond  comprehension.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  laws 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xii.-xxvi.  are  to  be  found  in  Leviticus, 
which  the  author  assigns  to  P  at  a  very  late  date.  But 
that  assignment  belongs  to  his  theory,  and  not  to  the  facts 
with  which  he  must  prove  his  theory. 

3.  The  other  part  of  the  statement  quoted  above,  that 
“  not  the  Decalogue  but  —  this,  written  out  as  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  and  publicly  read,  formed  the  basis  of 
Israel’s  covenant  with  God  at  Horeb,  Ex.  xxiv.  3-8,”  is 
equally  erroneous.  The  statements  of  Ex.  xxiv.  3-8  are: 
“And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  judgments:  and  all  the  people  answered 
with  one  voice,  and  said.  All  the  words  which  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  will  we  do.  .  .  .  And  he  took  the  book  of  the 
covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people:  and  they 
said :  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  will  we  do,  and  be 
obedient.”  The  introduction  to  the  Decalogue  is,  “And  God 
spake  all  these  words,  saying”  (Ex.  xx.  1).  Deuteronomy 
V.  22  says  of  the  Decalogue,  “  These  words  the  Lord  spake 
unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire.”  Deuteronomy  v.  31  says,  “  Stand  thou  here  by 
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me,  and  I  will  speak  unto  thee  all  the  commandments,  and 
the  statutes,  and  the  judgments.”  Exodus  xxxiv.  28  de¬ 
fines  still  more  explicitly  thus:  “And  he  wrote  upon  the 
tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  commandments  ” 
(Heb.  “words”).  This  puts  beyond  all  question  that  both 
the  Decalogue  and  the  Judgments  of  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.  19 
were  included  in  the  Covenant  read  to  the  people  at  Horeb. 
Yet  Smith  says :  “  Not  the  Decalogue  but  —  this  [the  judg¬ 
ments]  .  .  .  formed  the  basis  of  Israel’s  covenant  with  God 
at  Horeb.” 

Another  typical  “  difficulty  ”  that  appears  frequently  in 
one  form  or  another  is,  that,  to  the  directions  for  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  and  the  statutes  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  (Ex.  xxv.- 
xxxi.)  and  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  except  the  Holiness  Code, 
“  Deuteronomy  makes  no  reference,  and  has  very  little  ma¬ 
terial  in  common  with  it”  (p.  xxi). 

As  to  the  matter  of  fact,  Deut.  xxxi.  14-16  does  make 
“  reference  ”  to  the  Tabernacle  in  such  fashion  as  to  as¬ 
sume  very  complete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people 
concerning  the  Tabernacle  and  the  important  plactj^it  held 
in  Israel:  “And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Behold,  thy 
days  approach  that  thou  must  die;  call  Joshua,  and  pre¬ 
sent  yourselves  in  the  tent  of  meeting,  that  I  may  give  him 
a  charge.  And  Moses  and  Joshua  went,  and  presented 
themselves  in  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  the  Lord  appeared 
in  the  Tent  in  a  pillar  of  cloud:  and  the  pillar  of  cloud 
stood  over  the  door  of  the  Tent.” 

But  if  there  was  not  a  word  about  the  Tabernacle,  the 
“  difficulty  ”  would  need  nothing  more  to  resolve  it  than 
the  clear  apprehension  of  the  character  and  purpose  of 
Deuteronomy.  Moses  there  speaks,  not  as  the  sacerdotal- 
ist,  but  as  the  religious  statesman,  to  the  people  as  citizens 
of  the  Promised  Land  into  which  they  were  about  to  enter. 

A  few  of  the  frequent  examples  of  “  difficulties  ”  noted 
by  the  author  which  are  similar  to  the  last  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  briefly: — 

“  The  Code  of  Deuteronomy,  xii.-xxvi.,  not  only  (as  we 
have  seen)  expands  with  its  own  rhetoric  some  of  the  laws 
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of  JE;  but  it  extends  their  application,  enforces  them  with 
fresh  motives,  frequently  modifies  them,  and  adds  new  laws 
creating  new  institutions  —  all  in  a  way  that  reflects  a 
more  mature  and  complex  form  of  society  than  that  for 
which  the  codes  of  JE  as  they  stand  in  Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.  19 
and  Ex.  xxxiv.  are  designed”  (p.  xxii). 

Exactly  so;  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  were  the 
formative  period,  distinctly  so  represented  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  Moses  was  still  the  lawgiver. 

“  But  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch  has  the  love  of 
God  to  man  such  free  course  as  in  Deuteronomy;  and  no¬ 
where  else  is  man’s  love  to  God  invoked,  except  once  in 
Ex.  XX.  6,  and  that  is  a  deuteronomic  addition  to  the  Dec¬ 
alogue!  [exclamation  mine].  These  two,  God’s  love  to  man 
and  man’s  love  to  God,  are  everywhere  in  Deuteronomy  ” 
(p.  xxvi). 

All  this  to  argue  for  a  late  date  for  Deuteronomy. 

But  how  much  better,  and  how  perfectly  natural,  this 
advance  in  spiritual  ideas  is  as  a  mere  progress  of  doctrine 
under  the  divine  tutelage,  and  how  exactly  in  accord  with 
the  fa'<|^  in  the  case!  The  people  must  be  gotten  away 
from  the  materialism  of  Egypt,  and  little  by  little  given 
spiritual  ideas  of  God  and  of  a  holy  life  —  light  for  dark¬ 
ness,  love  for  hate.  God  is  first  revealed  as  the  light  of  the 
world  at  the  burning  bush,  in  contrast  with  the  Egyptian 
idea  that  God  dwells  in  darkness ;  then,  in  the  plagues,  God’s 
attributes,  one  by  one,  are  revealed  —  his  being,  his  power, 
his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  and,  last  of  all,  his  mercy.  This  is 
almost  the  exact  order  found  in  a  very  famous  formula  to 
which  Dr.  Smith  is  a  professed  adherent.  “  God  is  a  spirit, 
infinite  and  eternal  in  His  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness, 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth.”  Moreover,  this  spirit  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  pointed  out  in  the  words  quoted  above  from  Dr. 
Smith,  are  specially  suited  to  the  purpose  of  Deuteronomy, 
which  is  hortatory;  while  the  other  books  of  the  Law  are 
legislative. 

“  The  contrast  presented  by  P’s  and  Deuteronomy’s  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  worshipping  congregation  in  the  central  Sanc¬ 
tuary  is  very  striking:  in  P  the  awful  glory  of  the  Divine 
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Presence,  bells,  trumpets,  sweet  savour  of  frankincense, 
gorgeous  vestments,  careful  ablutions  and  all  the  people 
shouting  and  falling  on  their  faces;  in  Deuteronomy  only  a 
set  of  happy  households  eating  of  the  sacrificial  meal  and 
rejoicing  before  the  Lord,  altogether  joyful”  (p.  xxviii). 

And  why  should  there  not  be  exactly  this  difference?  Deu¬ 
teronomy  prepares  for  national  religious  life,  Leviticus  de¬ 
scribes  the  worship  of  the  Sanctuary. 

To  come  to  that  which  is  distinctly  set  forth  as  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  the  “  diflSculties,”  note  this : — 

“  But  the  cardinal  distinction  of  the  Code  of  Deuteron- 
om}-^  is  the  law  of  the  One  Altar  and  Sanctuary,  ch.  xii. 
2-14,  17-19,  26  f.,  along  with  the  necessary  consequences 
of  this  in  new,  or  modified,  laws  upon  the  slaughter  of 
beasts  elsewhere  than  at  the  Altar”  (p.  xxiv),  etc. 

Again,  he  speaks  of  the  early  “  validity  of  sacrifice  to  Je¬ 
hovah  at  any  altar  where  He  may  record  His  Name.  Deu¬ 
teronomy  forbids  all  altars  save  one,  and  confines  sacri¬ 
fice  to  it  ”  (p.  XXV ). 

The  argument  made  for  the  sharp  distinction  between 
the  expression  “every  place”  (Ex.  xx.  24)  and  the  similar 
expression,  “  the  place  ”  or  “  a  place,”  with  definitive  de¬ 
scription  (Deut.  xii.  5)  has  never  seemed  to  me  by  any 
means  conclusive.  Let  us  consider  the  use  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  the  place,”  as  in  Deut.  xii.  5.  That  it  does  at  times 
mean  one  definite  place  is  certain,  as  when  it  is  said  (Lev. 
iv.  24)  :  “And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
goat,  and  kill  it  in  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt  offer¬ 
ing  before  the  Lord :  it  is  a  sin  offering.”  Or  in  1  Kings 
xxi.  19:  “And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  saying,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession? 
and  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  saying.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth 
shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.”  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  read  in  Lev.  xiii.  19,  “  In  the  place  of  the  boil,” 
etc.  Was  there  only  one  place  on  a  man  in  which  there 
could  be  a  boil  in  those  days?  In  Num.  ix.  17,  “In  the 
place  where  the  cloud  abode.”  Was  there  but  one  place  in 
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all  the  wilderness  wanderings  where  the  “cloud  abode”? 
If  those  who  set  so  much  store  by  the  distinction  between 
“  every  place  ”  and  “  the  place  ”  will  examine  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  these  expres¬ 
sions  are  found  in  the  Hebrew,  they  will  see  a  “  great 
light”  that  will  prove  somewhat  blinding,  indeed. 

There  is  also  clear  evidence  of  a  central  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  Palestine  after  the  entrance  into  the  land,  and  long 
before  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  building  of  the 
temple  there.  Of  course  the  author,  like  others  of  his 
school,  sets  aside  the  evidence  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh ; 
but  he  does  this  by  invoking  his  theory  to  supply  the  facts, 
instead  of  finding  facts  to  prove  his  theory.  By  rewriting 
the  Pentateuch  it  becomes  necessary  to  rewrite  the  other 
early  Bible  history  also.  What  a  wide  conspiracy  of  his¬ 
torians  there  must  have  been  across  the  centuries  and  over 
the  lands  so  to  reflect  back  events  upon  the  screen  of  an¬ 
tiquity  as  to  produce  such  an  harmonious  early  picture! 
more  harmonious,  indeed,  than  the  picture  produced  by 
the  reconstructed  history.  For,  despite  all  the  talk  about 
“historical  difficulties,”  and  the  real  historical  difficulties 
that  there  certainly  are,  the  efforts  of  the  historical  critics 
get  us  into  more  difficulties  of  this  sort  than  they  get  us 
out  of. 

But  if  there  be  really  a  difference  between  Deuteronomy 
and  the  earlier  legislation  it  is  but  a  perfectly  natural 
progress  of  revelation  in  forty  years  and  for  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  of  life,  and  Moses  teas  still  lawgiver.  Is 
not  progress  in  revelation  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
criticism?  Then,  the  conditions  were  about  to  be  so  dif¬ 
ferent  as  to  require  progress  in  doctrine.  For  forty  years 
the  people  have  been  moving  about  and  carrying  their  place 
of  worship  with  them.  Now  the  people  are  about  to  enter 
the  I*romised  Land  and  be  given  settled  habitations  in  sev¬ 
eralty,  and  hereafter  each  man  is  to  abide  in  his  place. 
Where  shall  he  worship?  Deuteronomy  meets  that  new 
situation  explicitly;  and  there  is  clearest  evidence,  except 
it  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  a  theory,  that  there  was  imme- 
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diate  and  continued  compliance,  in  some  good  part,  with 
that  new  regulation.  That  the  full  emergence  of  an  obe¬ 
dient  religious  life,  on  the  part  of  all  the  people,  took  four 
hundred  years,  and  more,  is  in  accord  with  the  religious 
progress  of  other  peoples;  and  that  there  should  be  a  de¬ 
cline,  and  eventually  a  real  apostasy  and  afterwards  a 
reformation,  has  its  parallel  in  the  progress  of  Christian¬ 
ity  itself. 

II.  There  are  difficulties  in  Deuteronomy  and  in  all  the 
Pentateuch.  There  are  bound  to  be  difficulties  when  an  Oc¬ 
cidental  reads  an  Oriental  book.  I  wonder  if  an  Oriental 
higher  critic  would  not  find  more  difficulties  in  Smith’s 
“  Deuteronomy  ”  than  Smith  finds  in  Moses’  Deuteronomy. 
What,  e.g.,  would  our  Oriental  make  out  of  the  fact  that 
in  this  book  so  many  things  are  considered  twice  —  in  the 
introductory  discussions  and  in  the  comment?  Are  these 
“doublets”?  Or  is  it  possible  (dare  I  suggest  it?)  that 
the  learned  author  has  used  the  work  of  another?  that  a 
different  hand  is  to  be  seen  in  these  repetitions?  Have  we 
here  different  documents  by  different  authors?  - 

Page  Ixvii  refers  to  a  vast  number  of  items  from  the 
body  of  the  book,  and  gives  this  note:  “All  these  distinc¬ 
tions  are  marked  in  the  notes  to  the  text,  but  they  may  be 
usefully  arranged  here.”  This  is,  of  course,  just  such  a 
note  as  a  redactor  would  have  inserted  to  make  things 
smooth,  or  it  might  be  a  gloss  that  has  crept  in  from  the 
margin  (cf.  p.  Ixxi,  top  of  page,  with  p.  224,  middle  of 
page).  What  are  we  to  think  of  such  manifest  discrep¬ 
ancies,  not  to  say  contradictions,  as  page  xviii,  lines  11-13, 
“  The  individuality  and  distinction,  the  original  force, 
buoyancy,  volume  and  rhythm  of  the  style  of  Deuteronomy 
i.-xxx.  are  pervasive  and  conspicuous  throughout,”  com¬ 
pared  with  page  Ixxi,  lines  11-13,  “  The  non-deuteronomic 
style  of  many  of  the  laws  indicates  that  these  were  not 
original  to  the  author  or  authors  of  Deuteronomy  but  bor¬ 
rowed  ”  ? 

These  instances  of  difficulties  in  Smith’s  “  Deuteronomy  ” 
might  be  multiplied,  if  not  ad  infinitum,  at  least  ad  nau- 
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seam.  An  Oriental  literary  critic  might  find  them  real 
difficulties. 

III.  I  turn  now  with  sadness  to  something  I  am  very 
loath  to  say.  As  a  commentary  this  book  is  given  over  to 
criticism,  almost  wholly  literary  and  historical  criticism. 
It  deals  with  the  literary  problems  and  with  historical 
difficulties  and  scarcely  at  all  with  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  writer.  Deuteronomy  is  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  of  the  early  Old  Testament  books,  not  surpassed 
in  this  respect  until  we  come  to  the  Psalms  and  the  later 
prophets.  Yet,  of  spiritual  uplift,  there  is  almost  nothing 
at  all  in  this  book.  The  distinguishetl  author  once  wrote 
a  book  under  the  title  “  Modern  Criticism  and  the  I*reach- 
ing  of  the  Old  Testament.”  If  this  commentary  which  he 
now  puts  out  is  an  index,  the  second  part  of  the  title  of 
the  former  book  might  be  dropped  —  there  is  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  preach.  Yet  this  is  published  as  a  part  of  “  The 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.” 

Is  the  Bible  nothing  more*to  modern  criticism  than  an 
exercise  in  rhetoric?  Has  criticism  nothing  to  do  any 
more  with  interpretation?  Is  it  wholly  a  cold-blooded 
work  of  the  glittering  scalpel?  With  literary  fervor  and 
glow  the  book  is  resplendent.  Of  spiritual  fervor  there  is 
nothing:  it  is  as  cold  as  an  arctic  night.  Spiritual  life 
must  certainly  freeze  to  death  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  passages  of  comment,  selected  not  by 
minute  search,  but  taken  almost  at  random.  On  the  sub- 
.lime  passage  of  the  blessings  (Deut.  xxviii.  3-6),  “  Blesseil 
shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
field.  Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit 
of  thy  ground,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  the  increase  of 
thy  kine,  and  the  young  of  thy  flock.  Blessed  shalt  thou 
be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  when 
thou  goest  out,”  we  have  on  page  308  this  comment : — 

“  Six  forms  of  blessing,  each  introduced  by  the  passive 
participle  of  the  verb  to  bless.  They  cover  Israel’s  life:  in 
town  and  field,  in  their  offspring,  crops  and  cattle,  annual 
harvests  and  daily  bread,  all  their  movement  out  and  in. 
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The  structure  of  the  first  two  and  last  three  is  uniform: 
with  three  accents.  The  longer  third,  verse  4,  has  been 
expanded;  fruit  of  thy  cattle  does  not  appear  in  the  LXX 
nor  in  the  parallel  verse  18,  and  is  probably  a  gloss  from 
verse  11  ” ! 

On  Deut.  viii.  3,  which  he  translates,  “  That  he  might 
make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but 
by  everything  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  doth  man  live,”  he  has  the  following: — 

“The  language  —  in  particular,  every  thing  —  is  ambig¬ 
uous.  It  is  usually  read  as  expressing  an  antithesis  be¬ 
tween  bread,  the  natural  or  normal  support  of  man  and 
produced  by  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
when  bread  fails,  the  creative  word  of  God  with  whatever 
{zzzevery  thing)  it  may  produce  (so  Driver  and  Bertholet, 
etc.,  with  differences).  But  the  antithesis  is  rather  be¬ 
tween  only  and  every  thing:  man  lives  not  upon  bread  only, 
but  upon  everything  (bread  included)  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  )Of  God.  On  the  word  of  God,  creative  and 
determining,  from  time  to  time  changing  what  man  shall 
live  upon,  but  always  the  cause  of  this,  man  is  utterly  and 
always  dependent.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching 
of  D  throughout,  that  of  all  material  blessings  the  God 
of  Israel  alone  is  the  author.  By  translating  every  word 
for  every  thing  the  LXX  sways  the  meaning  in  another 
direction :  that  man  lives  not  by  material  food  only  but 
by  the  spiritual  guidance  of  God ;  and  this  is  the  antithesis 
which  Christ  appears  to  present  in  Matt.  iv.  4.  Although 
such  a  higher  spiritual  meaning  is  not  expressed  in  this 
verse,  it  underlies  the  context,  which  reminds  Israel  that 
God’s  providence  of  them  has  been  not  only  physical,  but 
moral  as  well”  (pp.  118-119). 

One  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
Christ’s  comment  upon  this  criticism  of  his  interpretation 
of  Deuteronomy! 

There  is  just  about  as  much  spiritual  uplift  in  this  com¬ 
mentary  as  in  a  commentary  upon  Euripides  or  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  the  Romans.  Is  this  the  best  that  modern  schol¬ 
arship  can  do  for  the  young  of  “schools  and  colleges”? 
Is  criticism  spiritually  bankrupt? 

I  know  very  well  the  biting  cold  sneer  with  which  such 
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strictures  will  be  received  by  those  to  whom  this  is  all  of 
criticism,  and  such  criticism  is  all  of  Biblical  scholarship. 
But  I  have  no  thought  of  bitterness.  Some  of  the  men  of 
.such  modern  views  are  my  dear  personal  friends;  but  the 
Christian  heart  is  wearied  and  chilled  by  a  criticism  that 
has  forgotten  its -warming  and  inspiring  function  of  inter¬ 
pretation  and  is  content  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  refrig¬ 
erating  plant. 

The  review  of  this  book  may  be  summed  up  thus,  to  quote 
the  facetious  words  of  Lincoln :  “  Those  that  like  that  sort 
of  thing,  I  suppose  that  is  about  the  sort  of  thing  they 
would  like.”  Those  who  wish  to  know  now  about  modern 
criticism  and  the  preaching  of  the  Old  Testament  will  find 
out  by  a  study  of  this  book,  and  the  schools  and  colleges 
will  experience  very  much  of  the  literary  bent  which  mod¬ 
ern  criticism  aims  to  give,  but  very  little  of  the  spiritual 
uplift  which  Deuteronomy  was  intended  to  give. 

Melvin  Grove  Kyle 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Neo-Platonists.  By  Thomas  Whittaker.  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  12mo.  Pp.  XV,  318.  1918.  Cambridge:  At  the 
University  Press.  12s.,  net. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1901,  and  is 
now  enlarged.  Plotinus  is  a  philosopher  who  seems  well 
in  the  way  of  coming  into  his  own.  Dr.  Bigg  had  directed 
attention  to  Plotinus  in  1895,  I  had  myself  done  so  in  the 
German  Archiv  for  philosophy  in  1902,  Dr.  E.  Caird  had 
written  of  him  in  1904,  but  only  now  have  we  such  full 
treatments  as  Dean  Inge  and  Mr.  Whittaker  have  given 
us.  Both  are  works  of  much  scholarship,  the  religious  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Plotinus  receiving  ampler  treatment  in  the 
larger  work  by  Dean  Inge,  but  the  metaphysical  side  of 
Plotinus  calling  for  the  supplementary  treatment  provided 
by  Mr.  Whittaker’s  work.  Both  these  works  are  important,, 
not  only  for  their  detailed  treatment  of  the  teachings  of 
Plotinus,  but  also  because  of  the  relations  or  connections 
subsisting  between  Neo-Platonism  and  Christianity,  whether 
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we  can  accept  the  account  of  either  of  them  —  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  —  as  quite  satisfactory  and  final.  But  it  is 
only  the  work  of  Mr.  Whittaker  with  which  I  am  now  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  Whittaker  deals  very  fully  with  Plotinus,  the  great 
genius  of  the  third  century,  in  his  historical  setting,  and 
also  in  his  historic  influence.  Thus  he  opens  with  chap¬ 
ters  on  “  GrsBco-Roman  Civilization  in  its  Political  Devel¬ 
opment,”  “  The  Stages  of  Greek  Philosophy,”  “  Religious 
Developments  in  Later  Antiquity,”  “  Plotinus  and  his 
Nearest  Predecessors”;  while,  after  chapters  that  deal 
with  the  system  of  Plotinus,  and  its  diffusion,  he  engages 
himself  with  the  historic  “  Influence  of  Neo-Platonism.” 
The  system  of  IMotinus  is  dealt  with  in  detailed  form  un¬ 
der  separate  headings  of  its  Psychology",  Metaphysics,  Cos¬ 
mology  and  Theodicy,  -Esthetics,  and  Ethics.  Later,  the 
system  of  Proclus  is  also  dealt  with,  in  somewhat  detailed 
fashion  likewise.  These  are  the  really  valuable  parts  of 
the  work,  which  is  one  for  the  pure  student,  not  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  It  seems  strange  that  the  century-old  work 
of  Thomas  Taylor  should  be  acknowledged,  and  no  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  work  on  Proclus  by  Thomas  M.  Johnson, 
the  American  Platonist,  issued  in  1909.  Professor  A.  E. 
Taylor’s  recent  paper  on  Proclus,  in  the  “  Proceedings  of 
the  Aristotelian  Society,”  was  also  without  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  Johnson,  to  which  I  called  attention  in  The 
Hibhert  Journal  within  recent  years.  All  the  work  that 
is  done  upon  a  subject  should  be  known,  and  not  simply 
the  main  authorities,  or  there  is  apt  to  be  some  loss.  The 
point  is  worth  mentioning  because,  after  all,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
taker  has  given  us  a  paraphrase,  not  a  translation,  as 
Johnson  has  done,  even  though  the  paraphrase  be  excel¬ 
lent,  serving  many  of  the  purposes  of  a  translation.  Mr. 
Whittaker  seems  to  be  a  little  afraid  that  if  the  claims  of 
these  philosophers  to  be  constructive  thinkers  or  systema¬ 
tizing  geniuses  be  emphasized,  their  claims  as  original  and 
independent  thinkers  are  thereby  being  lessened  or  ignored ; 
but  that  is  just  a  trifle  absurd,  since  their  claims  as  inde- 
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pendent  thinkers  have  sometimes  been  appreciated  where 
their  systematizing  skill  was  inadequately  appreciated. 
The  treatment  of  Scholasticism  is  not  over  sympathetic, 
and  the  name  of  Albertus  Magnus  is  not  mentioned,  as  it 
should  have  been,  alongside  that  of  Roger  Bacon.  Besides, 
Bacon,  who  belonged  to  the  great  thirteenth  century,  and 
whose  work  is  said  to  have  been  “  the  essential  thing,”  is 
only  mentioned  after  Ockham,  who  belonged  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  But,  in  whole,  the  historical  accounts  are 
interesting  and  good.  Mr.  Whittaker  is  somewhat  anti- 
theological  in  his  prepossessions,  —  a  circumstance  which, 
in  the  view  of  many,  is  no  advantage  to  his  discussion, 
particularly  in  relation  to  his  views  on  the  chief  influence 
of  Neo-Platonism  on  Christianity,  and  on  the  exaggerated 
value  put  forward  by  him  for  the  idealistic  Ontology  of 
Neo-Platonism. 

But  the  work  in  whole  is  good,  and  the  new  edition  is 
enriched  by  a  lengthy  appendix  on  l*roclus,  not  the  least 
valuable  feature  of  the  work.  There  is  an  “  Index  of 
Names,”  but  it  would ^  have  been  a  good  thing  if  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  Bibliography  had  been  appended. 

James  Lindsay 

Irvine,  Scotland 

l*ROPHECY  AND  AUTHORITY :  A  Studv  in  the  History  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  By  Kemper 
Fullerton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature,  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 
12mo.  Pp.  xxi,  214.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
l)any.  1919.  |1.50. 

A  decided  merit  of  this  volume  is  the  fullness  and  im¬ 
partiality  with  which  the  author  sets  forth  the  views  of 
those  with  whom  he  disagrees.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  opinions  of  the  early  Church  Fa¬ 
thers,  and  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  early  representatives 
of  the  Reformation,  concerning  Messianic  prophecy.  The 
conclusion  of  the  book  is  that  “  the  theory  of  Messianic 
prophecy  construed  as  prediction  must  be  abandoned  ” 
(p.  189),  and  that  the  grammatico-historical  sense  of 
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prophecies  exhausts  their  meaning.  Professor  Fullerton 
gives  Calvin  full  credit  for  his  defense  of  the  grammatico- 
historical  interpretation,  but  at  the  same  time  refuses  to 
accept  the  Christocentric  theory  of  the  Bible,  which  Cal¬ 
vin  defends  and  which  Professor  Fullerton  does  not  fail 
to  recognize.  He  declines,  however,  to  accept  that  fuller 
meaning  of  prophecy  which  implies  the  truth  of  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

It  is  not  diflQcult  to  show  that  the  early  Apostolic  Fa¬ 
thers  pushed  their  theory  of  allegorical  interpretation  to 
extremes,  basing,  as  they  did,  their  defense  of  the  New 
Testament  on  the  literal  fulfillment  of  prophecies  relat¬ 
ing  to  unessential  details;  such  as,  that  Christ  should  be 
born  in  Bethlehem,  and  should  ride  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
foal  of  an  ass,  and  should  be  born  of  a  virgin,  and  should 
be  preceded  by  one  whose  career  was  like  that  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  etc.  The  author  has  to  confess,  however, 
that  these  arguments  were  such  as  were  needed  by  that 
generation,  and  that  these  minute  coincidences  accom¬ 
plished  the  purpose  of  establishing  faith  in  Christ’s  Mes- 
siahship.  We  do  not  see  how,  as  a  good  Calvinist,  the 
author  can  fail  to  recognize  that  these  coincidences  were 
foreordained,  and  that  the  foreordination  was  justified  by 
the  results  accomplished  by  them.  It  would  be  an  ill- 
arranged  providence,  indeed,  that  did  not  pay  attention 
to  the  wants  of  mankind  in  their  primitive  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  purpose  of  a  transaction  is  never  altogether  singular, 
but  is  composite.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  not  only  that 
Christ  should  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  but  that  he 
should  come  in  such  a  manner  and  under  such  conditions 
that  his  own  generation  should  recognize  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets;  thus  establishing  in 
their  minds  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  system  of  divine 
revelation  beginning  with  the  Mosaic  and  culminating  in 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

Much  of  the  reasoning  upon  the  subject  rests  upon  the 
author’s  limited  view .  of  inspiration.  On  his  principles, 
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“  the  Prophet  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  uttering  enigmas 
whose  real  meaning  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  himself,  but 
as  preaching  profound  truths  the  significance  of  which  he 
is  intensely  aware  of,  and  with  a  purpose  in  proclaiming 
them  which  is  immediate  and  moral.  .  .  .  This  centers  the 
attention  not  upon  the  hidden  meaning  of  his  prophecy, 
to  be  revealed  hundreds  of  years  later,  but  upon  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  prophecy  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  de¬ 
livered  ”  (pp.  192,  193).  It  is  natural  for  him,  therefore, 
to  speak  slightingly  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  he 
does  on  page  65.  Now  the  fact  is  that  the  correspondences 
between  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  revelations 
of  modern  science  are  so  many  and  so  minute  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  Jewish  writer  should  have 
had  any  adequate  conception  of  the  hidden  meaning  in¬ 
volved  in  the  successive  statements  in  that  remarkable 
piece  of  literature.  No  other  cosmogony  in  the  world  be¬ 
gins  to  approach  it  in  sublimity  and  in  ability  to  endure 
as  it  does  the  criticism  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  modem 
science.  Even  the  agnostic  Haeckel  is  forced  to  say  that 
“  its  extraordinary  success  is  explained  not  only  by  its 
close  connection  with  Jewish  and  Christian  doctrine,  but 
also  by  the  simple  and  natural  chain  of  ideas  which  run 
through  it.  .  .  .  Two  great  and  fundamental  ideas,  common 
also  to  the  non-miraculous  theory  of  development,  meet 
us  in  the  Mosaic  hypothesis  of  creation  with  surprising 
clearness  and  simplicity  —  the  idea  of  separation  or  dif¬ 
ferentiation,  and  the  idea  of  progressive  development  or 
perfecting.  .  .  .In  his  [Moses’]  theory  there  lies  hidden  the 
ruling  idea  of  a  progressive  development  and  a  differen¬ 
tiation  of  the  originally  simple  matter.  We  can  therefore 
bestow  our  just  and  sincere  admiration  on  the  Jewish  law¬ 
giver’s  grand  insight  into  nature,  and  his  simple  and  nat¬ 
ural  hypothesis  of  creation  ”  (Hist,  of  Creation,  vol.  i.  pp. 
37-38,  Eng.  trans.).  This  looks  very  much  like  the  recog- 
tion  of  an  enigma.  With  such  a  recognition  by  the  leading 
agnostic  of  the  present  time  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  greatest  of  our  American  geologists.  Professor  James 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  303  8 
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D.  Dana,  aflSrming  that  he  is  led  “after  a  fair  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative,  and  a  consideration  of  the  coinci¬ 
dences  between  its  history  and  the  history  of  the  earth 
derived  from  nature,  to  acknowledge  a  divine  origin  for 
both;  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  this  Introductory 
chapter  its  divine  author  gives  the  fullest  endorsement  of 
the  Book  which  is  so  prefaced.  It  is  his  own  inscription 
on  the  Title  Page”  (Bib.  Sac.,  vol.  xlii.  p.  224).  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  instancing  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in 
proof  of  his  theory  of  inspiration  is  unfortunate  for  the 
author’s  argument. 

Running  through  the  whole  of  Professor  Fullerton’s 
treatment  of  the  subject  there  is  apparent  an  inadequate 
view  of  what  constitutes  proof.  It  would  seem  that  he 
would  demand  demonstrative  proof  such  as  we  have  in 
mathematics,  which  completely  answers  all  objections, 
before  he  would  accept  it  as  the  basis  for  belief.  But  it 
should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  belief  is  not  absolute 
knowledge  such  as  we  have  in  mathematics,  but  is  based 
upon  probability,  which  accepts  a  proposition  when  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  “  reasonable  doubt,”  such  as  is  sufficient  in 
criminal  cases  to  condemn  a  man  to  death.  Calvin’s 
recognition  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  his 
theory  of  Messianic  prophecy,  so  fully  stated  by  the  author, 
is  an  interesting  case  in  hand.  The  theory  of  fulfillment 
of  Messianic  prophecies  pervading  the  New  Testament 
does  indeed  involve  many  difficulties  hard  to  explain;  but 
the  theory  which  limits  the  design  of  the  prophecy  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  prophet  himself,  and  its  application  to 
the  generation  in  which  it  was  made,  involves  far  greater 
difficulties.  How  shall  we  account  for  that  growing  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  world’s  deliverer  which  begins  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  Eden  of  the  “  seed  of  the  woman  ”  who 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  old  serpent  (Gen.  iii.  15) ; 
of  the  assurance  to  Abraham  that  in  his  seed  all  nations 
should  be  blessed  (Gen.  xii.  3  and  xviii.  18) ;  that  a  prophet 
greater  than  Moses  should  be  raised  up  (Deut.  xviii.  15) ; 
that  a  king  should  arise  in  David’s  line  whose  throne 
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should  be  established  forever  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16) ;  and, 
through  a  vision  given  at  this  time  to  Micah,  that  a  de¬ 
liverance  was  foretold  waiting  till  “  she  who  traveleth 
hath  brought  forth,”  but  coming  then  in  glory  (Micah  v. 
3)  ?  And  how  is  it  possible  to  limit  to  the  prophet^s  time 
the  mission  of  the  servant  who,  though  a  “  bruised  reed 
shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench,”  yet  “  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth,” 
and  “  he  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  he  have 
set  judgment  in  the  earth:  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for 
his  law”  (Isa.  xlii.  3,  4,  A.  V.)?  And  how  is  it  possible 
to  limit  to  the  prophet’s  time  the  mission  of  the  child 
to  be  born  to  Israel  of  whom  it  is  said,  “  The  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace”  (Isa.  ix.  6)  ?  To  whom  but  to  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Testament  can  we  apply  the  touching  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Isaiah  liii.,  where,  of  a  future  deliverer,  it  is  said, 
“  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own 
way;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all  ”  ?  “  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace, 
that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salva¬ 
tion;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations;  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  our  God”  (Isa.  lii.  7-10).  Can  it  be  possible  to 
limit  this  vision  of  the  prophet  to  the  events  of  his  own 
generation?  We  trow  not;  and  shall  continue  to  hold 
with  the  great  mass  of  Christian  believers,  that  all  history 
is  permeated  with  the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  who  num¬ 
bers  the  hairs  of  our  head,  and  without  whose  notice  not 
a  sparrow  falls.  Nothing  is  too  small  to  be  related  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  high  purposes.  With  Lord 
Bacon  we  are  constrained  to  regard  those  prophecies 
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which  “  are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once  ”  to  “  have 
springing  and  germinant  accomplishment,  though  the 
height  and  fullness  thereof  may  refer  to  some  one  age.” 

History  of  Religions.  (International  Theological  Li¬ 
brary.)  By  George  Foot  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  II.  Judaism,  Christianity,  Mohammedanism. 
8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  552.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1919.  13.00,  net. 

The  story  of  the  three  monotheistic  religions  is  told  in 
this  volume  with  remarkable  completeness,  considering  the 
condensation,  and  with  rare  literary  skill.  In  writing  the 
history  of  Christianity  and  Mohaminedanism  the  author 
skillfully  avoids  saying  anything  that  would  be  unduly 
offensive  to  any  school  of  critics  or  theologians,  while  at 
the  same  time  all  the  main  facts  are  brought  under  re¬ 
view.  The  ordinary  reader,  however,  will  be  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  statements  concerning  Mohammedanism, 
that  “  a  single  verse  of  the  Koran  has  made  the  Moslem 
world  a  world  of  total  abstainers  has  not  a  shadow  of 
warrant  in  the  facts”  (p.  496) ;  and  that  in  Mohammedan 
countries  the  slaves  “  are  treated  as  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  feel  themselves  to  be  such;  so  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  of  a  much  milder  form  than  slavery  in  the  Roman 
Empire  or  in  Christian  countries  like  America  in  modern 
times”  (p.  495). 

A  manifest  drawback  to  all  such  condensed  histories 
for  popular  use  is  the  dogmatic  and  final  character  of  the 
statements  of  facts,  which  are  really  but  the  subjective 
conclusions  of  the  author,  and  which  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  the  lay  reader  is  unable ‘to  verify.  This  exists 
with  great  force  in  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  volume 
which  treats  of  Judaism,  where,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  author  assumes  without  question  the  correctness  of 
the  Wellhausen  theory  which  maintains  the  documentary 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  Hence  the  history  is  recon¬ 
structed  throughout  on  the  basis  of  that  theory,  with  no 
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intimation  that  anybody  questions  the  truth.  Deuteron¬ 
omy  is  represented  as  a  forgery  of  the  seventh  century 
B.c. ;  and,  that  not  being  sufficient,  several  portions  of  it 
which  assert  higher  conceptions  of  monotheism  than  the 
author  supposes  to  have  been  entertained  at  that  time  are 
said  to  be  later  additions.  Throughout  this  portion,  the 
author  seems  to  assume  that  the  failure  of  a  people  to  live 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  law  is  proof  that  the  law  did  not 
exist,  —  a  theory  which  has  received  a  serious  jolt  in  the 
European  war  just  concluded,  in  which  every  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  morality  set  forth  by  Christianity  has  been  violated 
by  the  most  advanced  nations.  The  backslidings  of  the 
children  of  Israel  pale  in  significance  before  those  of  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  last  five  years.  This  portion  of  the  book, 
therefore,  is  untrustworthy  from  beginning  to  end,  and  its 
statements  must  be  accepted  with  great  caution. 

A  System  of  General  Ethics.  By  Leander  S.  Ketser, 
D.T).,  Professor  of  Ethics,  Theism  and  Christian  Evi¬ 
dence  in  Wittenberg  College,  and  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology  in  Hamma  Divinity  School,  Springfield,  Ohio;  au¬ 
thor  of  “A  System  of  Natural  Theism,”  “A  System  of 
Christian  Ethics,”  “  The  Rational  Test,”  “  Election  and 
Conversion,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  286.  Burlington :  The  Lu¬ 
theran  Literary  Board.  1918.  ^1.75. 

This  little  volume  supplies  a  deeply  felt  want  of  a  treat¬ 
ise  upon  general  ethics  which  is  concise  and  comprehensive 
as  well  as  sound  in  both  its  general  principles  and  its 
l)ractical  applications.  It  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  text¬ 
book  in  our  colleges.  The  author  rightly  regards  man  as 
a  free  moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  character,  and  he 
estimates  a  virtuous  choice  as  weighing,  in  the  scale  of 
values,  more  than  the  material  universe.  Respecting  the 
ground  of  right,  the  author,  by  clear  and  concise  reason¬ 
ing,  rejects  hedonism,  or  the  pleasure  theory  of  life;  sto¬ 
icism,  which  maintains  that  we  are  to  practice  “  virtue 
for  virtue’s  sake  ” ;  divine  absolutism,  or  the  will  of  God ; 
civil  authority ;  altruism,  or  “  thinking  solely  of  others  ” ; 
utilitarianism;  naturalistic  and  theistic  evolution;  and 
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gives  as  the  true  view  that  “  the  ultimate  ground  of  right 
is  God,  the  eternal,  personal,  self-existent  and  all-perfect 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  finite  being”  (p.  43).  The 
author,  however,  in  his  examination  of  various  theories, 
has  strangely  omitted  any  reference  to  the  theory  which 
has  been  ably  advocated  by  a  long  list  of  New  England 
divines,  namely,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Nathaniel  Taylor, 
Charles  G.  Finney,  Mark  Hopkins,  and  James  Fairchild, 
who  represent  the  fundamental  virtue  to  be  the  “  choice 
of  the  good  of  being,”  which  involves  all  being  from 
God  the  Creator  to  the  lowest  sentient  creature,  and  gives 
due  weight  to  one’s  own  value  in  the  scale.  This  as  we 
understand  it  is  not  utilitarianism  or  altruism,  but  is  in 
effect  the  same  as  Dr.  Keyser’s  principle,  exalting  God  as 
supreme  and  regarding  the  universe  as  his  creation  and 
care.  In  the  author’s  reasoning  upon  practical  ethics,  this 
principle  is  consistently  followed.  The  character  of  an 
action  is  determined  by  the  motive.  The  practical  judg¬ 
ment  of  what  particular  action  is  right  differs  with  the 
capacity  of  each  individual.  Each  one  is  held  responsible 
for  adhering  to  his  ultimate  choice.  “  If  we  are  sincere, 
and  yet  fall  into  error,  we  may  well  believe  that  God  will 
overrule  our  mistakes  for  our  ultimate  good”  (p.  133). 
Many  perplexing  questions  of  casuistry  arise,  especially  in 
regard  to  doubtful  amusements  and  debatable  indulgences. 
These  questions  should  be  settled  not  simply  by  asking. 
What  is  there  wrong  in  them?  but  by  the  other  question. 
What  is  good  in  them  ?  In  discussing  the  question  of  false¬ 
hood,  the  author  would  justify  the  conscientious  physician 
in  disguising  certain  facts  a  knowledge  of  which  would  en¬ 
danger  his  patient’s  life;  or  a  general  in  war  counterfeit¬ 
ing  certain  movements  to  deceive  the  enemy;  or  football 
players  adopting  certain  ruses  to  win  the  game.  “  It  is  the 
motive  more  than  anything  else  that  makes  the  lie”  (p. 
138).  And  so  one  would  reason  that  murder  was  not 
simply  killing  a  man,  but  killing  with  a  bad  motive.  But 
in  all  questions  of  casuistry  “  it  is  better  to  err,  if  err  you 
must,  on  the  side  of  safety  —  that  is,  on  the  side  of  strict 
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veracity”  (p.  138).  The  discussion  of  practical  ethics 
which  occupies  the  last  115  pages  of  the  book,  is  both 
discriminating  and  wholesome.  No  youth  can  go  astray 
through  following  its  precepts. 

Concerning  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  By  William 

Cleaver  Wilkinson.  12mo.  Pp.  233.  Philadelphia: 

The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  $1.00. 

Dr.  Wilkinson,  whose  trenchant  pen  has  wrought  val¬ 
iantly  for  the  truth  heretofore,  makes  with  this  volume 
another  strong  essay  into  the  field  of  Apologetics.  He 
speaks  of  it  almost  in  the  light  of  a  final  effort  —  praying 
for  grace,  “  until  I  have  shown  thy  strength  unto  this 
generation  and  thy  power  to  every  one  that  is  to  come.” 
We  trust  it  is  not  the  finale,  though  a  worthy  theme  for 
such,  for  the  theological  world  will  be  much  bereft  with¬ 
out  the  voice  of  this  doughty  champion  of  orthodoxy. 

The  plea  here  is  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  survey  of  the 
facts  of  Christ’s  life  and  the  declarations  of  his  lips.  Such 
•  a  common-sense  study  of  the  data  at  hand  will  bring  to 
the  rational  mind  the  clear  conception  of  a  Christ  who 
is  both  human  and  divine,  and  so  equal  to  the  mighty  task 
laid  upon  him  of  redeeming  a  lost  world  to  God.  He  in¬ 
veighs  particularly  against  that  posture  of  mind  which 
sees  Jesus  shorn  of  miraculous  power  and  yet  assumes  him 
competent  to  be  Master  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
Resurrection  that  is  the  Verdun  of  the  conflict;  and  here 
the  author  takes  his  stand,  plants  his  guns,  and  sturdily 
says,  “  They  shall  not  pass.”  His  argument  is  simple  and 
sensible  but  strongly  convincing.  Jesus  is  what  he  claims 
to  be,  and  only  as  such  is  he  capable  of  doing  what  he  was 
sent  to  do.  The  very  persistence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
declares  daily  and  indubitably,  “  Now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead.” 

If  it  is  Paul  who  lays  especial  emphasis  upon  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ,  it  is  to  John  we  must  look  for  the  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  to  Christ’s  deity;  and  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
in  the  writer’s  recollection,  is  the  first  one  who  has  called 
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attention  to  the  undoubted  influence  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus  upon  John’s  remarkable  portraiture  of  Christ’s 
theanthropic  personality,  following  the  quietly  spoken 
word  on  the  cross,  “Woman,  behold  thy  son.”  The  divul- 
gences  of  those  days  of  close  relationship  are  reflected,  it 
must  be  believed,  in  the  intimate  inner  story  of  Christ’s 
transcendent  life  given  in  John’s  Gospel. 

J.  W.  Weddell. 

Reading  the  Bible.  By  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Lampson 

I’rofessor  of  English  Literature  at  Yale.  12mo.  Pp.  vii, 

131.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1919.  fl.25. 

It  is  refreshing  to  get  the  estimate  of  the  Bible  made 
by  a  distinguished  professor  of  English  in  one  of  our 
leading  universities,  and  to  And  that  he  is  emphatic  in 
his  opinion  that  the  literature  of  the  Bible  as  found  in 
the  Authorized  Version  surjiasses  in  every  respect  every 
and  all  other  writings  which  the  world  possesses.  The 
book  contains  three  chapters,  —  “  Reading  the  Bible,”  “  St. 
Paul  as  a  Letter- Writer,”  “  Short  Stories  in  the  Bible.” 
Every  page  of  the  book  is  full  of  interest.  The  author  says 
that,  not  being  a  student  of  theology  and  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism,  he  hesitates  to  express  an  opinion  upon  any  critical 
point.  Nevertheless,  the  opinions  which  he  does  express, 
usually  commend  themselves  for  their  good  sense  and  con¬ 
clusiveness.  To  those  who  doubt  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus  we  commend  the 
following : — 

“  Ignorant  of  New  Testament  interpretation  as  I  am, 
it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  this  point.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  am  glad  we  have  them, 
and  I  hope  Paul  wrote  them.  .  .  .  They  differ  in  language 
from  the  known  epistles  of  Paul ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
Paul,  like  some  other  writers,  occasionally  went  outside 
of  his  customary  vocabulary”  (p.  88).  “I  confess  with¬ 
out  shame  that  the  reason  why  I  hope  they  were  written 
by  Paul  is  not  because  of  their  admonitions  but  simply 
because  of  their  personal  allusions,  which  bring  the  great 
writer  very  close.  .  .  .  Paul  wants  his  overcoat.  .  .  .  He  is 
not  only  cold,  he  is  lonely.  .  .  .  But  above  all,  he  wants  to 
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see  Timothy  again,  and  twice  he  implores  him  to  hurrv 
up”  (pp.  89-90). 

How  THE  Bible  Grew  :  The  Story  as  Told  by  the  Book  and 
Its  Keepers.  (Handbooks  of  Ethics  and  Religion.)  By 
Frank  Grant  Lewis.  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  223.  Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1919.  $1.50,  net. 

This  volume  is  devoted  from  beginning  to  end  to  popu¬ 
larizing  the  documentary  theories  of  the  Wellhausen  school 
as  applied  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  moderately 
radical  critics  of  the  New  Testament.  It  gives  no  indication 
of  the  writer’s  familiarity  with  the  more  recent  discus¬ 
sions  relating  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  or  of 
the  most  recent  conclusions  concerning  the  date  of  the 
writing  of  the  New  Testament  books.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  reference  to  a  conservative  author.  The  lay  reader, 
therefore,  will  find  it  a  blind  guide  to  the  real  truth. 

The  Adventure  of  Life.  By  Robert  W.  Mackenna,  M.A., 
M.D.,  author  of  “  The  Adventure  of  Death.”  12mo.  Pp. 
xi,  233.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Companv.  1919. 
$1.  25. 

The  distinguished  author  of  this  volume  has  conferred 
a  great  boon  upon  the  mass  of  readers  by  producing  a 
book  which,  while  neither  a  scientific  monograph  nor  a 
philosophical  treatise,  has  yet  made  the  facts  of  such  pro¬ 
ductions  easily  comprehended  by  all.  From  beginning  to 
end  the  book  elicits  the  interest  of  all,  though  discussing 
the  profound  opinions  under  consideration.  Written  while 
engaged  in  the  humanitarian  profession  at  the  seat  of  war, 
his  subjects  are  constantly  enlivened  and  clarified  by  the 
experiences  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  that  were 
brought  under  his  care.  Duly  recognizing  all  the  scientific 
objections  that  have  been  presented,  the  author  still 
clearly  makes  it  an  object  of  firm  belief  that  life  is  the 
gift  of  an  omnipotent  Creator;  that  the  intelligence  of 
man  sets  him  apart  from  all  other  animals;  that  freedom 
of  will  is  among  the  powers  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
Creator;  that  the  mystery  of  pain  and  suffering  are  re- 
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solved  into  benevolence  through  the  services  which  they 
render  in  directing  our  activities  and  in  ennobling  them 
by  making  them  serve  high  purposes  which  greatly  enlarge 
the  value  of  life.  The  volume  closes  with  a  brief  statement 
of  the  grounds  of  believing  in  immortality,  though  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  treated  more  fully  in  his  previous  work  on 
“  The  Adventure  of  Death.”  The  book  merits  wide  reading. 

The  New  Citizenship  :  The  Christian  Facing  a  New  World 
Order.  By  A.  T.  Robertson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  12mo.  Pp. 
157.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1919. 
$1.00,  net. 

This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  “  the  reaction  ”  of  a 
distinguished  scholar’s  “  mind  to  the  new  situation  due 
partly  to  a  month  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Army  school  for 
secretaries  at  Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina  ” ;  and  as  such 
it  demands  candid  and  careful  attention.  It  brings  out  in 
striking  relief  the  importance  of  Christian  cooperation  in 
the  profound  readjustment  of  society  made  necessary  by 
the  war,  and  the  confidence  which  we  may  have  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  outcome  of  the  efforts  to  promote  permanent  peace 
and  fellowship. 


The  Luggage  op  Life.  The  Silver  Shadow.  The  Golden 
Milestone.  Faces  in  the  Fire.  Mushrooms  on  the 
Moor.  Mountains  in  the  Mist.  By  F.  W.  Boreham. 
12mo.  Pp.  246,  272,  276,  272,  280,  285.  New  York :  The 
Abingdon  Press.  $1.25,  net,  each  volume. 

The  author  of  these  books  is  an  Australian  preacher 
whose  works  are  well  known  in  that  country.  The  sketches 
and  essays  in  all  these  books  are  of  a  similar  character. 
They  have  a  fine  literary  flavor.  They  are  entertaining. 
Moreover,  they  are  instructive  and  inspiring.  One  can 
easily  see  why  the  author  has  become  a  popular  preacher 
and  lecturer.  His  wealth  of  illustration,  his  historical  and 
biographical  touches  have  a  peculiar  charm.  These  are 
books  that  one  may  pick  up  at  odd  times,  open  up  any- 
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where,  and  find  them  always  equally  interesting.  One 
would  like  to  have  heard  the  spoken  message.  But  unlike 
many  other  similar  sketches,  these  sketches  have  lost  little 
in  being  transposed  into  the  cold  print.  The  variety  of 
the  subjects  will  furnish  material  for  any  mood. 

N.  V.  d.  p. 

The  Tragedy  of  Armenia:  A  Brief  Study  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion.  By  Bertha  S.  Papazian.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Secretary  James  L.  Barton,  D.D.,  of  the  American 
Board.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi,  164.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 

1918.  11.00. 

This  book  is  valuable,  not  only  for  detailing  the  effects 
of  the  recent  massacres,  but  for  giving  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  Armenians  from  their  emergence  from  pa¬ 
ganism  into  the  fellowship  of  Christian  nations.  It  sheds 
much  light,  also,  upon  the  Turkish  domination  and  the 
whole  Near  Eastern  question. 

Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  for  a  Christian.  By  Isaac 
Ogden  Rankin.  16mo.  Pp.  306.  Boston :  Pilgrim  Press. 

1919.  11.25,  net. 

This  is  a  most  helpful  collection  of  prayers  for  every  day 
and  for  many  different  occasions.  Each  prayer  centers 
around  one  particular  thought.  The  language  is  both 
beautiful  and  devotional.  For  family  worship  a  little  book 
like  this  will  be  just  what  many  have  desired.  The  fine 
thing  about  all  these  prayers  is  the  loftiness  of  them.  They 
may  be  heartily  commended  to  all  who  are  seeking  a  devo¬ 
tional  expression  for  their  individual  and  their  family  life. 

The  Sunday-School  Century:  Containing  a  History  of 
the  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety.  By  Rev.  William  Ewing,  D.D.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi, 
141.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1918.  f  1.50. 

The  rise  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States  briefly 
told,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  account  of  Sunday-school 
activities  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  the  organizations  that  have  provided  the  polity,  curric¬ 
ula,  literature,  and  extension  of  school  system.  Those  who 
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have  superintended  this  work  are  all  introduced,  together 
with  photographs  of  seventy  of  them.  The  book  is  full  of 
facts  and  figures  for  those  interested. 

MORE  FROM  THE  HUNTINGTON  PALIMPSEST 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  article  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1917,  giving  lengthy  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Huntington  palimpsest,  additional  portions 
have  been  published  by  C.  F.  Roworth,  88  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.  C.,  containing  extracts  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
and  from  John  and  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  These 
fill  from  forty  to  fifty  pages  each  and  are  marked  by  the 
same  characteristics  as  were  apparent  in  the  portions  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  There  has  also  been 
published  by  Heath,  Cranton  and  Ousley  “An  Unique  Gos¬ 
pel  Text,”  containing  thirty-one  selections  from  the  same 
palimpsest,  with  introduction  by  B.  E.  Scriven  and  J.  B. 
Heath  Cranton.  The  point  of  special  significance  is  that 
in  all  these  portions  extreme  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
work  of  the  “  Spirit.”  Mr.  Buchanan  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  palimpsest  represents  an  early  Latin  text  which 
was  circulated  in  Spain;  but,  as  we  have  already  noted. 
Canon  Wordsworth  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  what  he 
calls  “a  targumed  copy,”  prepared  by  some  sect  of  which 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  But  even  so  it  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest  both  as  illustrating  the  ferment  produced  by  Chris- 
tion  doctrines  in  the  churches  of  western  Europe  in  the 
early  centuries,  and  also  of  value  in  helping  to  correct  the 
text  of  disputed  passages.  For  some  reason  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an’s  work  upon  this  manuscript  has  been  suspended.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  way  will  soon  be  opened  for  the 
completion  of  his  work,  which  is  of  great  interest  and 
value,  whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of  the  original  char¬ 
acter  of  the  palimpsest. 


